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Visiting 
AUSTRALIAY 


Seasonal Sailings save you 
£120 or more 


A journey to ‘Down Under’ is a major operation to 
be planned wisely, economically and well beforehand. 
So choose your time, travel Boomerang and 

you can save at least {£120 on the normal first class 
fare and even more if you return ‘One Class’. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket means that by travelling 
out during the quieter February to May period 

and returning during September to December of 

the same year or next, specially reduced fares operate 
to your advantage. First class or ‘One Class’ you 

will find the voyage equally enjoyable. 


The P & O Boomerang Ticket is a true case of time 
being money. So sail ‘Boomerang’. 


Here’s a suggestion. Travel during the 

FOR SINGLE onths of February to May and you get more 

JOURNEY for your money. How ? The first class 
accommodation is up-graded during the 

PASSENGERS quiet season and you may have a wider 

choice of cabins at a lower rate. 


P: Oo Still the finest way to travel 


Your Travel Agent can help you with details or write direct to 


14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.I WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 8000 
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From a variety of individual whiskies the blender 
selects those with the characteristics he desires. 
Carefully and skilfully he blends them in the correct 
proportions to achieve the quality and flavour 

for which “Black & White” is famous. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY By Appointment 


to Her Majesty The Queen 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
** BUCHANAN’S " 


James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


She Secret ts in the Blending 
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The most discerning smokers prefer 
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There are too many children with too little E 
of love, care, and—above all—security. With ” 
truly Christian devotion, backed by years of 
practical experience, The Salvation Army opens 
its arms to them, bringing them up as normal 
healthy children. They feel wanted, loved and 
secure—as, of course, they are. For that is 
the secret of happiness in all Salvation Army 
Homes for Children. 


Bri 
AT CHRISTMAS PARTICULARLY a special Dia 
effort is made to make this great children’s Pla 
festival memorable. If you, too, love children and 


please send a gift to 113 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS FOR FRIENDS 5.2 
AND RELATIONS ear 


A fine selection can 
always be seen in our 
showrooms; watches, 
brooches, engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 
Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 








Quaich, 33” £6.17.6. 
Other sizes available. 


Gentleman’s 18ct. Gold wristlet Watch £188.0.0 






Amethyst and Cairngorm 
Thistle Bar Brooch £36. 10.0 





Brilliant cut three-stone 
Diamond Cross-over Ring, 
Platinum setting Gold Cairngorm and 

and shank £86.0.0 Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please. .. 





OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


Season’s Greetings 
are most eloquently expressed 
in a presentation pack contain- 
ing a decanter of Otard v.s.0.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy and 
two glasses at the normal price 
of the brandy only. 


57’'6. 
COMPLETE 


wt we NS ee 
<a te Order now from your Wine Merchant 
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A Cuuistmas Sowice 
YOU can tender 


Yes, our Bisley School Chapel has its own boys’ 
Choir and they, like all the children of all our 
Homes look to you for their Happy Christmas as 
well as for your help from one 
Christmas to the next. What better 
Christmas Service could there be 
than the present and future support 
of these unsubsidised children’s 
homes. 


ee om your SHAFTESBU RY HOMES & 
to~ * 9 
the General Secretary, ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


Mr F. A. THORPE . PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 






164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 













Your (oath Mica, Holiday 


will cost far less in 1958 
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, you travel in the ‘Quiet Season’ when First Class single 
fares by the West Coast route are reduced by 25% for 
outward sailings in March, April, May: for homeward 


sailings in August, September, October. 
* Quiet Season’ First Class Return Fares from £194. 
b oys” if you take a ‘Quick Trip’ by Mailships sailing from 


Southampton June 12th or November 13th, allowing up 
11 our to 15 davs’ stay in South Africa. 


First Class return to Cape Town from £220. 


nas as 

1 one if’ you make the Round Africa voyage by sailings from 
London in May, June or July, when First and Cabin Class 

better fares are reduced by 20%, 

sre be Return fares from £210.8.0. 

ipport Full details from your Travel Agent or 


~ UNION-CASTLE 


Chief Passenger Office: 
Rotherwick House, 
7 & 19-21 Old Bond 8t., London, W.1 Hyde Park 8400 


South Africa—every Thursday afternoon at 4.0 from Southampton 
Round Africa—twice monthly from London 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 
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WAINUT 
BROWN 


SHERRY oe 
Se Aiveentan, 


Ltd.106 West Nile St.Gieso" 










WALNUT BROWN=the popular 
favourite with those who like 
a rich, full-strength Sher 
Available also in half flasks 
and miniatures. 


Produced by the famous 














= FROM 
Drambuie FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


fo you 


TH E L J Q U E U R sian ad nd die” this sacred work 


in o 
ad Nightia gale, after her retirement, ees "4 
I ask and pray my friends . 
Drambuie let this sacred work lan languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 
Please give to our Appeal 


YOU PREFER | SS sSShe 
Drambuie ci rma 


work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


‘ PE ACE Florence 
TO BE OFFERED | yereree a. 


Drambuie || tte. cm. uw. 


| PADdington 6412 
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ANGLEPOISE—that wonderful adjustable lamp of 
1001 angles and never-ending uses will delight 
everyone on your Christmas list—from Mother 
with her knitting to Uncle in the garage. 
Every time they use their Anglepoise, they'll thank you 
and think of you, as it throws its 25 or 40 watt beam 
from any required position at a finger touch, where it 
‘stays put’, until a new position is needed. 

This delightful solution to your what-to-give-this- 
year problem can be seen at any stores or good 
electrical shop in 5 colours—Red, Yellow, Cream- 
and-Gold, Cream and Black, from 97/7. You may like 
to send for our fully illustrated booklet 25. 

If you experience any difficulty write at once to 


Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH - WORCS. 


oy 

“* 

“, ‘Anglepoise’ is registered and the 
: Shy. lamp is patented in all countries. 


~. 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— President— 
Her Most Gracious FUN The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
Majesty The Queen of Halifax, K.G., P.C. 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the direction of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England and is governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. 
Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now being made in the conquest of 
cancer. In addition to the continuous and systematic research in up-to-date 
laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is: being extended in new 





laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will you please help ? 


Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, \ 
aN 


of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


UZ, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal College 
/ Ser 
fe 
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A Welsh 
Coxswain 


ON THE 
ROCKS | 


When a ship goes on the rocks the life- 
boats start out on their errand of mercy. 


Service itself would be on the rocks. Send 


a donation, no matter how small, to:— Fienss lnalp to give'a 


| 
| 
But without your support the Life-boat | Their happiness... your reward 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Nerthumberland 


in the care of 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 
’ > eae 








Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 


really happy time to q 
over 7,500 children paisitle, 
| 
| 
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Let this Oo i LI PS equipment 


bring you the full magnificence of 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Here’s the full magnificence of High Fidelity 
ready-made for you. No bits and pieces, no 
straggling wires to trip the unwary . . . every- 
thing for your supreme musical enjoyment is 
contained within these two beautifully-built 
cabinets. 


One unit houses the amplifier and has space 
into which may be fitted a radio tuner, record 
player, or tape deck — and you can switch 
from one sound source to another at will. The 
other contains two loudspeakers: 12” for bass 
and 7” dual-cone for treble. Total price, with- 
out sound source, 77 gns. Or you can buy 
either part separately —to add to existing 
equipment, for instance: 


AQ ON | 


Amplifier unit (AG 9110) 48 gns. 
Speaker unit (AD 5010) 29 gns. 


PHILIPS HI-Fi SPEAKERS 


These are made in both single-cone and dual- 
cone versions. Philips dual-cone speakers 
produce a response curve that is almost 
independent of frequency. For full technical 
details, write for leaflet PR 4624/1. 
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PHILIPS PH j Li ) PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 
ES & Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue - London WC2 





(PR6214/ 
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Obtainable and 
exchangeable at all 
good bookshops 
3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 
21/+ plus 4d. for card 











In ports throughout the world, 
Flying Angel Chaplains are 
preparing a ‘home from home’ 
in Mission Institutes where all 
seamen may enjoy Christian 
worship, fellowship and season- 
able hospitality. 


Please send a gift so that sea- 
men, though far from home, 
may join with you in thanks- 
giving at Christmas. 


President: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
K.G., K.T. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, SWI 











‘Theres no ube talkung ... 


Whenever it is the time 
and place for a truly 
satisfying whisky, the 
discriminating man always asks for 
Mackinlay’s. He knows it is certainly the 
finest—and one of Scotland’s oldest 
proprietary brands. 


MACKINLAY’S =. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 1820 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY 
FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 

















MEN OF THE WORLD know where they’re going—and 
how to get there. On any Air France service you will find discerning 
travellers—flying on the new ‘Super Starliner’ non-stop across 
the Atlantic, on the Eastern Epicurean through India to Japan, or 
on planes to almost anywhere in the world. They expect to find 
precisely the same standards on every Air France flight—good 
food, good wine, good service and good company. 

S Your travel agent has full details. 


AIR FRANCE 
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ts Uwistmas! 
The £1 gift with the £1000 chance! 


FROM YOUR POST OFFICE . 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, LONDON, S.W.7 
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Finest pure wool, soft and 
smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, 
withstands constant washing 


















without shrinking or loss of 
colour. 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED j 
MEN’S FOLDER # q 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED ~- LEICESTER 











Books for Men 
GLUBB PASHA 


A SOLDIER WITH THE ARABS 


His personal story is “‘ Fascinating.” —The Observer. 


“* Absorbing.” —The Times. * Vivid.” —Daily Mail. 
“Inspiring.” —The Scotsman. “ Revealing.’”’—Evening Standard. 
Book Society Recommendation Illustrated. 25/- net 


JUST THE JOB 
Geoffrey J. Morton 


Morton writes of his adventurous and colourful career as a 
Colonial Policeman, during which he has served in Palestine, 
Trinidad and Nyasaland. Many illustrations. 20/- net 


FLIGHT WITHOUT WINGS 
Gerard Fairlie 


A book for the sportsman. This vigorous biography of that 
great personality; Hannes Schneider, is essentially the story of 
modern skiing, for it was he who established it in the place 
it holds today in world sport. 16/- net 


ALL OF ONE COMPANY 
Donald Moore 


Every man will be gripped by this magnificently realistic 
(written from experience) novel of an Arctic convoy. 


“A salt-water brother to The Cruel Sea.’”’—Evening Standard. 
Book Society Recommendation 16/- net 


Published by HODDER & STOUGHTON 
WARWICK SQUARE, E.C.4 
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Boomerang trips 
to Australia 


0 


Special ‘There and Back’ Fares offer you a really 
cheap journey to Australia. 


FIRST CLASS ONLY From £290 


Available outward between Ist February & 31st May 1958. 
Homeward between Ist September & 31st December 1958 
and for the same period in 1959. 





; 26-27 COCKSPUR ST - LONDON SW1 - TEL: TRAFALGAR 7141 
9-11 BILLITER SQUARE - LONDON ECS - TEL: ROVAL 5678 
OR TRAVEL AGENTS 
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THE CROWN 


THE unqualified success of Her 
Majesty’s visit to Canada and the 
United States was another reminder 
that the Crown is not only a Symbol 
but a Person. As Queen of Canada, 
Her Majesty opened the Canadian 
Parliament and, accompanied by the 
Canadian Prime Minister, went on 
to Washington. That thought may 
have been a little puzzling to Ameri- 
cans, who sometimes think of their 
Continent as one exclusively of repub- 
lics, the institution of Monarchy 
being restricted to Europe and, in 
a more primitive form, to parts of 
Asia. Nevertheless, today American 
opinion is more instructed about 
the Crown even than it was in the 
days when President Roosevelt, hav- 
ing discovered that Hong Kong was 
a Crown Colony, thought that King 
Q 


George VI. might make a personal 
present of it to Chiang Kai-shek ! 

It is still true that most Americans 
think of the Crown as a Person 
and not as a Symbol; whereas 
certain countries of the Common- 
wealth have decided that for them 
the Crown is a Symbol and not a 
Person. How far it will prove either 
desirable or possible to separate the 
two capacities is still in doubt. What 
is surely certain is that the Crown 
today means very little to India and 
Pakistan, less at any rate than it 
meant to Ceylon when Her Majesty 
visited the island shortly after her 
Coronation and was hailed with fer- 
vour as its Queen. 

No doubt this particular develop- 
ment was necessary and made the 
difference between a republic within 
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and one outside the Commonwealth. 
It was none the less regrettable, if 
only because it is much more difficult 
for Her Majesty to visit a country 
where she is no more than a Symbol 
than it is for her to visit one where 
she is Queen. A Symbol is some- 
thing you place in a temple and 
venerate at a respectful distance, if 
you venerate it at all. A Queen is 
someone you are honoured to enter- 
tain; someone who goes round to 
the homes of the people, entering 
into the details of their lives, dis- 
cussing their problems, and making 
friends. The change from Person 
to Symbol is a loss less to the 
Imperial dignity than to the lands 
which made the choice. 

In the United States the Flag 
takes the place of the Sovereign as 
the national Symbol. But in normal 
times of peace, at any rate, there 
is not much the ordinary citizen 
can do with a Flag except fly it, 
and salute it, and sing about it. 
A Flag cannot hold an investiture 
and make personal awards to those 
who have served their country well. 
A Flag cannot visit a hospital or 
watch a ball game. It cannot bestow 
and acknowledge honour, smile and 
be smiled back at, receive with grace 
the homage it is offered. Is it 
fanciful to believe that the enthusiasm 
with which Americans visiting this 
country throng to every pageant 
associated with Royalty, and the up- 
roarious welcome with which Ameri- 
cans in their own home greeted Her 
Majesty and His Royal Highness 
Prince Philip, proceed partly from 
a sense that we have got something 





THE CROWN 


which they have lost? They would 
not have it back, but sometimes 
regret it a little just the same. 

In the United Kingdom the posi- 
tion of the Crown is different, and 
in some ways more difficult than 
it is in Her Majesty’s realms over- 
seas or in a friendly foreign land. 
Here the Crown is not only a Symbol 
and a Person, but the Head of a 
Family. This is their home. They 
live and work at Windsor or in 
Buckingham Palace. They take their 
holiday in Scotland. Her Majesty 
visits a theatre or a race-course, 
Prince Philip plays polo. Prince 
Charles goes to his first boarding- 
school. These, which some may 
regard as the less important events 
in the lives of Royalty, others look 
upon as the more important, not 
only because they are shared with 
a multitude of subjects, but because 
they give personality to the Person 
and to the Person’s Family. 

An obvious danger is that a Mon- 
arch can be too much of a Person or 
too much of a Symbol. Some sort 
of balance is necessary between a 
familiarity which might cheapen and 
a remoteness which might estrange. 
King William IV. liked his people 
to see him constantly and relished 
the thought that to them he was 
King Billy. Queen Victoria for many 
years was hardly seen by her people 
at all. The one was too familiar, 
and to the more irreverent of his 
subjects became ‘ Silly Billy.’ The 
other, from the death of the Prince 
Consort till the premiership of Dis- 
raeli in the ’seventies, was so remote 
that she could hardly be prevailed 
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THE CROWN 


upon to open Parliament ; with the 
result that in face of her seclusion 
many prominent men became Repub- 
licans. 

Few things are more remarkable 
than the way in which during the 
last sixty years or so, consciously 
or unconsciously, the Crown has 
found and kept the right balance, 
so that the Monarch can be a Person 
and the Head of a Family, yet also, 
on great occasions, can be the Symbol 
of national unity. It is not with- 
out significance that in the tremen- 
dous moments of declaring war and 
acclaiming victory, some instinct 
brought thousands to Buckingham 
Palace, to greet their King, as a 
man, and also as the head and front 
of the nation. 

People do not always recognise 
the strain this dual role is bound 
to impose upon the wearer of the 
Crown. It cannot be easy to main- 
tain the dignity of the Symbol when 
a fierce light is beating on every 
movement of the Person. That the 
Royal Family should be, as it were, 
‘always on show’ would be intol- 
erable. No one should wish it for 
thm; no one should ask it of 
them. Yet, whenever they appear, 
the crowds gather and the cameras 
dick; and what the Queen says 
and does, and what she wears, are 
followed with avid attention. 

We demand a good deal of our 
Kings and Queens; and they in 
their turn are surely entitled to ask 
something of us—a little of that 
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privacy without which no man or 
woman can live in any comfort. 
They can as surely ask something 
more. No one is so vulnerable as 
Royalty. Today anyone can criticise 
the Monarch with impunity. Nothing 
is easier (or more shameful) than 
for the hunter of cheap publicity 
or the journalist seeking to earn a 
few easy guineas to gain his end 
by sneering at the Queen; and she 
is the only Person in her Kingdom 
who can never answer back. That 
very vulnerability is itself a chal- 
lenge to all decent people among 
Her Majesty’s subjects. An offender 
is no longer put in the Tower, as 
he was under the Tudors, or into 
the pillory, as would have happened 
to him under the Stuarts, or be 
set upon and beaten, as might have 
been his fate under the Hanoverians. 
To the meaner sort of creature the 
absence of these physical deterrents 
doubtless presents an _ irresistible 
temptation. At least, however, when 
he transgresses, he should be made 
aware of the contempt of his fellow- 
countrymen. We can give him no 
more ; we should give him no less ; 
and probably no man exists, however 
thick his hide, who would not feel 
the punishment if enough people 
were ready to combine in administer- 
ing it. At any rate, such a reaction 
would convey to Her Majesty some 
idea of the blend of reverence and 
affection with which she is regarded 
by an overwhelming majority of her 
subjects. 
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SAKI 


THERE are, the Japanese say, three 
kinds of household pet: cats, dogs 
and Chins. 

In 1907 Queen Alexandra com- 
missioned a friend of ours to assemble 
some Chins of the bluest blood and 
send them home to the Royal 
kennels. Because Chins are sensi- 
tive and exclusive little creatures, 
and much dislike communal living, 
the pack had to be split up, and we 
looked after some of them while 
they were waiting for their passage 
home. We kept them for several 
weeks, trying with indifferent success 
to accustom them to English ways 
and wean them from their normal 
diet of dried fish and rice. Eventu- 
ally they sailed, by P. & O., in two 
cabins knocked into one, with a 
Japanese married couple to look 
after them on their long voyage: 
and our friend, as a ‘thank you’ 
present, gave us a Chin of the very 
highest lineage but too large to 
breed from. His name was Saki. 

“If there is one thing I can’t 
bear,” said my mother, “it is a 
lap-dog. If we're going to keep 
Saki, he must be treated like a 
normal out-door dog.” 

“Chins aren’t dogs,” I pointed 
out. 





TALES OF A GRANDMOTHER 


** Nonsense,” she replied, scorn- 
ful as ever of my Japanese lore. 
** Of course they are.” 

However he may have been 
brought up, it soon became clear 
that Saki’s one ambition now was 
to be as much as possible like Turk, 
a tough and very powerful brindled 
bull-terrier that was staying with 
us. Except in his diet, for he would 
never eat anything but dried fish 
and rice, he insisted on behaving 
like Turk, fighting beside Turk, 
following Turk a-hunting, and being 
treated exactly like Turk. 

This hero-worship constantly led 
him into trouble, as when, in full 
cry over the rice-fields with Turk 
after some cur of low degree, he 
jumped short and landed in a cess- 
pit into which was emptied, until it 
should be spread over the fields, 
the night-soil from the city benjos. 
It was indeed unfortunate for Captain 
von Briining, the very smart German 
Attaché, that he happened to be 
passing, clad for some military 
occasion in all the glory of his 
full-dress Polish Hussar uniform. 
Devoted to Saki, and far too 
chivalrous to pass by on the other 
side, he rescued the little dog and 


bore him, struggling indignantly 
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SAKI 


to resume the chase, clasped to his 
lavish gold lace, to my rickshaw. 

“Allow me,” said von Briining 
with a heel-click and a courteous 
bow, depositing Saki in my lap. 

Saki, von Briining, myself and 
the Hussar uniform all had to be 
cleaned, thoroughly, repeatedly and 
in vain, in strong carbolic. 

Saki had a much better nose than 
Turk, who found his help invaluable 
when hunting hares, water-rats and 
pheasants. He was, however, handi- 
capped in the hunting-field by his 
short stature. Following a line over 
the upland meadows on the way to 
Atami, he was quite lost in the tall 
grass and tiger-lilies, and had con- 
stantly to leap clear of them, like 
a surfacing porpoise, to get his 
bearings. So also in swimming: 
Saki took to water with all the 
vigour and efficiency of Japan’s 
sailors ; but although no waves, no 
distance daunted him, the slightest 
tipples filled his huge, bulging eyes 
with water and made it impossible 
for him to see where he was going: 
also, his high-bred nose being quite 
flat against his face, when the water 
was rough he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in breathing. When we were 
sailing on Hakone Lake, there was 
nothing he liked better than to 
swim from one boat to another; 
and if he heard or saw us setting 
sail, leaving him ashore, he would 
hurl himself off the high pier and 
swim frantically in our wake. Often 
he lost his bearings and, unobserved 
by us, was retrieved by Japanese 
heading straight for the middle of 
the lake. 
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In a fight, Turk found him 
rather a liability ; for in Saki a lion- 
heart was matched by neither weight, 
teeth nor muscle. Turk considered 
pariah dogs unworthy of his fangs ; 
when he had nothing better to do, 
he would swagger out of our gate 
and stand quietly, looking down the 
village street, until two or three 
village curs incautiously gathered 
in a conclave: then like a fifteen- 
stone Rugby forward he would 
charge down upon them, scattering 
them in panic and, not deigning to 
bite, knock them flying before they 
could make good their escape. When 
Turk’s visit to us was over, Saki 
tried that game on his own, and 
often got into trouble; but some- 
one was always there to rescue him, 
for no Japanese would stand by 
and watch a Chin being mauled 
by a mere dog. 

Saki was especially devoted to 
my Aunt Rose, and used to sleep 
in a basket beside her bed until 
the night when she caught a heavy 
cold. 

“What you want,” said the Flag 
Captain who was staying with us, 
“is to go to bed before dinner 
with a good, hot grog. Till mix 
one for you, hot and strong.” 

“You'll see,” he said as he left 
her, swathed to the eyebrows in 
shawls and blankets, a steaming 
tumbler beside her, “ you'll wake 
up in the morning as right as rain.” 

In the middle of dinner we heard 
piercing howls from Saki, accom- 
panied by curious snorting, snuffling 
groans. We rushed upstairs to find 
my aunt lying in a bemused con- 
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dition in Saki’s basket, while Saki, 
eyes almost popping from his head 
with indignation, was on her bed. 
It was clear that he had narrowly 
escaped being overlaid, and after 
that he preferred to sleep with me. 
To this day my aunt maintains 
that she was flung from her bed 
by an earthquake, and certainly 
earthquakes are common in Japan. 
It is curious that none of us at the 
dinner-table noticed the slightest 
tremor: we must have drunk too 
much. 

We spent the summer in the hills 
at Karuizawa, where my Uncle 
Willie and Aunt Flo came to stay 
with us. Soon after his arrival my 
uncle, who was very pious, had a 
painful shock. He had been invited 
to play billiards with Lord X at 
the local hotel, and we had omitted 
to warn him that Lord X’s morals 
were not such as he (or, indeed, 
any of us) could approve. My uncle 
arrived at the hotel to find his 
opponent killing time by playing a 
hundred up with the marker. On 
the benches a row of Japanese 
girls, whose profession even to my 
uncle was obvious, sat swinging 
their short little legs and watching 
the game: while from time to time, 
between breaks, his lordship would 
cast a discriminating eye over them 
before making his selection. 

This experience so moved Uncle 
Willie that mother said we must 
make a special effort to please him. 

“You must find some horses,” 
she said, “and we'll make a trip 
up Asamayama.” 

As my uncle was one of the finest 
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judges of a horse in England, and 
the district was famous for horse. 
breeding, this seemed a good idea 
It was not until we were thoroughly 
committed to the expedition tha 
we discovered that it was, in those 
days, the Japanese custom to ride 
only stallions, five of whom, pran- 
cing and neighing, paraded outside 
our gate on the morning of ow 
departure. 

The smallest and quietest, a stout 
dun with black points, was selected 
for Aunt Rose, who at the ag 
of fourteen, had dismounted after 
a disastrous day’s hunting and 
announced firmly, “Ill never, never 
sit on one of these beastly things 
again as long as I live.” (A remark- 
ably courageous statement, in our 
family.) Nor had she, until this 
day. For her also was reserved 
the only side-saddle, an ancient, 
moth-eaten contraption of enormous 
size which might have fitted 4 
Clydesdale but under which her 
pony was enveloped like a tortoise 
by its shell. However, my uncle 
put several folded blankets under 
the saddle, drove his knee into the 
animal’s bulging belly, tightened up 
the girth to its last holes and hoped 
for the best. 

My mother, who was out of 
practice and not used to riding 
astride, mounted the next quietest. 

“Do not,” I said officiously to 
my Aunt Flo, who was an extremely 
good horsewoman and need not 
go short of a mount with any pack 
in England, “ do not take yours t00 
close to mother and Rose.” 

“Do not,” she replied shortly 
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between his neighs, settling herself 
into the saddle of her prancing 
steed, “do not teach your grand- 
mother to suck eggs.” 

Uncle Willie selected a fiery black, 
and I, with some misgivings, mounted 
the only remaining stallion and 
applied myself to frustrating its 
ardent ambition to fight the black. 

We had gone hardly five miles— 
Saki in the lead, followed by Uncle 
Willie and myself—when piercing 
shrieks recalled us to the rear of 
the caravan. Aunt Rose’s stout 
dun had deflated himself as soon 
as we got going, and at the first 
canter the monstrous side-saddle 
had slipped round under his belly. 
Now he was peacefully grazing, 
ignoring the screams uttered by 
my aunt who, still heroically but 
ill-advisedly clinging with her knees 
to the horns of the saddle, was 
suspended upside-down between his 
legs. 

Now, threatening to complicate a 
situation which was already suffi- 
ciently involved, Saki’s shrill barks 
could be heard as he hastened to 
his favourite’s rescue. 

“For God’s sake,” said Uncle 
Willie, expressing himself with un- 
accustomed vigour, “chase that 
blasted dog away while I get her 
out of it.” 

We dismounted and tied our 
horses to widely separated trees. 
Then, while I tried to chivy Saki 
off, my uncle endeavoured to ex- 
tricate his sister-in-law from her 
unusual and, indeed, dangerous posi- 
tion. But his efforts required for 
their success a degree of co-opera- 
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tion from aunt, the dun and Saki 
which was not forthcoming; and 
meanwhile mother and Aunt Flo 
drew together to discuss my mis- 
management of the whole expedition. 
Thereupon Aunt Flo’s stallion, with 
screams that rivalled those of Aunt 
Rose, reared up and bit mother’s 
horse on the neck; the latter rose 
to give battle, Saki rushed barking 
into the thick of the fray, and 
mother slid off backwards into a 
thorn-bush, where she remained, 
also screaming, also upside-down, 
her legs waving forlornly in the air. 
At last the grooms came running up 
to rescue her and to belabour the 
fighting stallions with heavy branches 
until, half-stunned and more or less 
chastened, they subsided. Uncle 
Willie restored the status quo ante 
between Aunt Rose and her dun, 
and we started off again. 

After riding for a couple of 
hours, we dismounted and started 
to climb the mountain on foot. It 
was a glorious day: the long 
grass was full of tiger-lilies, and 
range after range of mountains 
stretched away to the sea. On top 
were two craters, one dormant and 
one active, with a stony and danger- 
ous path between. On either side 
of the path were steep slopes of 
fine ash, which the slightest dis- 
turbance set in motion, leading 
down to hideous crevasses. On 
one of these Saki suddenly began 
to slide, the whole slope moving 
with him as he struggled to get back. 

“Sit, Saki, sit!” I cried in 
panic; and Saki, a true son of 
Nippon, obeyed the order with 
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oriental resignation. The ashes 
ceased to move, and we breathed 
again. 

The guide and the man carrying 
our luncheon-basket took counsel 
and tied their long sashes together ; 
then the guide tied one end of this 
improvised rope round his own 
waist, the other round that of the 
coolie, whom he slowly lowered 
onto a rock alongside Saki. 

And Saki sat still. 

The coolie moved gingerly onto 
the ash, which at once started 
moving under his feet; but Saki 
did not panic; he stil’ sat, until 
with a sudden swoop the coolie 
grabbed him by the scruff of his 
neck and they were hauled up 
together to safety. For the rest 
of the way, struggling madly in 
protest, Saki was carried. 

We got bacx to the horses, and 
Saki galloped ahead as was his 
custom. In the distance we saw 
some Japanese bend down to pat 
or admire him; but, never friendly 
with strangers, he dodged into a 
barley-field and was lost to sight. 
It was not until we were nearly 
home :hat someone said, “‘ Where’s 
Saki ?” 

Where indeed? The grass and 
crops were high and, sure that 
he had lost his way, we quartered 
the country, exchanging mutual 
recriminations, until nightfall. The 
hotel manager was sure he had 
been stolen, for a Chin would be 
worth a lot of money; so were we, 
remembering the strangers who had 
made advances to him; so we 
reported the loss to the police. 
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But next morning, dragging his 
fine, bushy tail, a very weary littl 
Chin came limping in, the hero of 
unknown, unrecounted adventures, 
too tired to do more than roll on 
his back and lick our hands while 
we made much of him. 


In September it was time for us 
to leave Japan, so we set off in a 
Nippon Yusen Kaisa steamer for 
Singapore. Fujiyama, as we sailed 
away, was hidden in clouds, and 
we wept at this sign that we would 
never return. 

Sea voyages with Saki presented 
one with some embarrassing and, 
indeed, intractable problems. In 
the first place, we had to take with 
us, not knowing if we should find 
any he liked in the Malay States or 
India, a full year’s supply of dried 
fish, and very nasty it smelled. But 
his diet was a minor problem in 
comparison with his health. He 
was a very clean little animal, and 
would never come indoors if even 
his paws were wet: such a thing 
as a mess in the house was, with 
Saki, unthinkable. Unfortunately 
he regarded the entire ship as a 
house, and went through agonies 
lest he disgrace himself. Useless 
was it to conduct him to the well- 
deck or the scuppers, and there 
were no dogs on board from whom 
he might have learned nautical 
habits. 

At Kobe, at Nagasaki, at Shanghai 
and Hong Kong he was given 
priority in disembarkation, and re- 
turned on board much comforted. 
Then there was a long, long voyage 
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to Singapore, which we despaired 
of him ever reaching: we really 
feared that he might jump into the 
sea as a substitute for the garden. 

However, we arrived safely and 
disembarked at the P. & O. wharf, 
then a wooden quay in the middle 
of tropical forest, overhung with 
palm-trees and gambolling monkeys. 
We hastened to Raffles’ Hotel, 
summoned a vet and explained 
Saki’s plight. 

“But how did he get in this 
state?” asked the vet. “ Why 
did you let it go on so long?” 

“He wouldn’t do it on the ship. 
He thought it was indoors.” 

“ The ship!” exclaimed the vet, 
horrified. “Do you mean to say 
he’s come off a ship? How on 
earth did you get him ashore? 
There’s the strictest quarantine here.” 

* But why weren’t we told?” I 
wailed. ‘“‘ Why didn’t they tell us 
at Yokohama that dogs aren’t allowed 
ashore at Singapore ? ” 

“No doubt,” said my mother, 
rather spitefully, I thought, “‘ because 
Chins aren’t dogs.” (And indeed 
this Japanese belief probably does 
explain why no one warned us.) 

“Even the Sultan of Johore,” 
said the vet, “can’t bring dogs 
ashore without six months’ quaran- 
tine.” 

“We have,” I pointed out. 

This was a dreadful disaster. It 
was impossible to scrap all our 
plans and stay six months in Singa- 
pore ; equally impossible to abandon 
Saki or have him destroyed. But 
eventually the vet allowed himself 
to be persuaded that it was most 
Q2 
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unlikely that a dog so small, so 
domesticated, so fastidious and so 
carefully brought up should have 
been exposed to infection of rabies. 

“Very well,” he said, reaching 
for his hat, “‘ I haven’t seen Saki. ... 
But you’ll never get away with it.” 

We set off next day by train and 
ferry to Seramban, with Saki, now 
fully recovered from his complaint, 
hidden between my legs underneath 
my Shantung dust-coat. We had 
ascertained that the Resident at 
Seramban, with whom we were to 
stay, would not object to Saki. 
The train staff, however, seemed to 
have been tipped off, for twice they 
searched the train. During the 
first search Saki lay doggo under 
the dust-coat, and for the second, 
which took place at the station 
where we were to alight, I hid with 
him in the goods-shed until the 
train had pulled out. 

The Malay States were then at 
the height of the rubber boom. 
There was a universal gambling 
fever, merchants, planters, civil 
servants all investing their savings 
in marginal rubber plantations, in 
new plantations which would produce 
no rubber for five years, in planta- 
tions which did not even exist. 
Everywhere cocoa-trees were being 
hacked down to make room for 
rubber, often in such haste that the 
stumps were not properly cleared 
and harboured white ants that 
destroyed the new trees as soon as 
they were planted. 

Those who were in on the ground 
floor made huge fortunes. At Ipoh 
we went to a party to celebrate the 


completion of one planter’s new 
house, a vast Renaissance marble 
palace. In brilliant moonlight we 
danced, ate, and drank champagne 
on the lawn while the Tamil coolies, 
singing and beating drums, stamped 
in procession round the old wooden 
house. At the stroke of midnight 
it was set on fire and blazed furiously. 
Never was so magnificent a bonfire. 

Suddenly there was a cry of alarm 
—of pain. More cries rang out—a 
hullabaloo from the lightly clad 
coolies who broke their ranks and 
bolted into the forest, tearing off 
their clothes, slapping their skinny 
shanks as they ran. We watched in 
amazement. Were they all drunk? 
Had they all gone mad? Saki 
started after them in full cry, then 
tore round and round in circles, 
biting at his flanks. And then 
there reached us on the lawn the 
first of the hordes of ants, scorpions, 
tarantulas who, driven by the flames 
from the timbers which for years 
had been their refuge, came swarm- 
ing like an avenging army across 
the garden. Never did so splendid 
a party break up in such unseemly 
haste. 

Many of the planters owned auto- 
mobiles, driven always by Chinese 
chauffeurs, the forebears, no doubt, of 
the present-day terrorists. Certainly 
they terrorised their contemporaries; 
for, secure in the exclusive possession 
of their expertise, they drove with 
furious speed, ruthlessly scattering 
other travellers in panic-stricken 
flight. When the time came for 


us to cross the peninsula to Penang, 
we hired one of these cars, mother 
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having declined to stand once again 
the long-drawn strain of smuggling 
Saki by rail. It was an unwise 
choice ; for the motor drive was far 
more alarming and mother’s shrieks 
resounded through the gorges as 
bullock-carts, buggies and pedestrians 
stampeded before us. 

All the newly-won wealth created 
an air of sophistication in the 
country so that one was surprised 
to hear the grunting of a tiger 
among the rubber-trees at night, 
the distant trumpeting of wild 
elephant in the jungle. When we 
arrived to stay at one rubber-boom 
mansion, Saki, jauntily exploring the 
premises, entered the dining-room : 
he emerged terrified, hackles on end 
and eyes popping out of his head. 

“He must be frightened by the 
python,” said our hostess calmly. 
“Henry had to shoot one in there 
this morning.” 

The huge brute had been shot 
while lying coiled round the legs 
of the elegant mahogany dining- 
table. The table, the polished 
chairs were all smashed, the walls 
bespattered with blood by its 
monstrous death-throes. There 
were also apologies because a krait 
had recently been killed in our 
bathroom. 

“Such a nuisance,” said our 
hostess; “its mate will probably 
come in looking for it. I do hope 
you don’t mind.” 

Malaya, we thought, was not so 
tame after all. 

Only one of our hosts took ex- 
ception to Saki (excusably, since 
his brother had died of rabies) and 
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insisted on his living, not in the 
house, but in a cottage with the 
maids at the bottom of the garden. 
There, indignant at his ostracism, 
he had to be often visited and 
comforted, by day and by night. 
Walking to the cottage through the 
long grass by day, we often saw the 
grass waving just in front of us. 

“Tt will be the hamadryad,” we 
were told. “I really must get my 
husband to do something about 
them, or they’ll be having a family 
under the cottage.” 

Saki, of course, was always hunt- 
ing the hamadryads: fortunately 
he never caught one. 


Having worked our way across 
the Malay Peninsula, and then by 
coaster to Rangoon, we sailed for 
Calcutta in a B.I. boat just at the 
beginning of the typhoon season. 
Aunt Rose hastened to organise the 
captain and two of the officers into 
a bridge four, but before the first 
rubber was finished a message 
came that the glass was dropping 
fast, and the captain had to go 
up to the bridge. 

“ There is no danger,” he assured 
us, “‘ for at this season the typhoons 
always keep near the coast.” 

However, since we had a complete 
circus and menagerie on board, in- 
cluding elephants, horses and tigers, 
he decided to go out of his direct 
course to keep well clear of the 
danger area. 

It soon became so rough as to 
make us indifferent to the news 
that dinner would be cold since 
the seas had swamped the galley 


fires. And a little later the crew 
brought into the saloon various 
cages containing wild beasts; for 
the well-deck, where they had been, 
was flooded. 

** It doesn’t look,” observed Aunt 
Rose, “as though we shall have 
another rubber. I think I shall 
go to bed.” 

My mother and I followed her 
example. 

I managed to go to sleep, but 
was awakened by a fearful noise 
from the saloon: every animal 
there seemed to be screaming at the 
top of its voice, and the ship was 
tossing so violently that I was 
almost thrown from my bunk. I 
struck a match, and saw on top of 
my half-opened door a large tiger- 
cat shrieking with terror and defiance. 
Saki leaped into my bunk, and I 
staggered to my feet to repel the 
intruder. The match went out, 
but I managed to slam the door: 
something, the tiger-cat or a rough 
edge of furniture, scraped my arm 
badly as I did so. The deck over- 
head was leaking, the bunk soaked, 
the cabin awash. I lay down again 
in shivering discomfort. Soon there 
was an agonising sting and irritation 
in my scraped arm: again I lit a 
match, and found the wound swarm- 
ing with ants. Altogether, it was a 
bad night: I can well believe that 
in the Mesopotamian campaign the 
wounded in the hospital ships were 
driven mad by ants under their 
wound-dressings. 

We arrived in Calcutta a-couple 
of days late, and moved to Lucknow, 
where we took for the cold weather 








a charming pre-Mutiny house called 
(appropriately, said our friends) ‘ The 
Monkey Garden.’ Saki approved of 
India and took a full part in all our 
cold-weather festivities, except Aunt 
Rose’s musical evenings, from which 
he had to be excluded. 

We were often criticised for carry- 
ing round the world, for the sake of 
my aunt’s singing, a grand piano 
which none of us could play. This 
was unfair. My aunt could play 
‘The Night has a Thousand Eyes.’ 
Fortunately (for we heard this tune 
rather often) it had a soothing 
effect on Saki: as soon as the first 
notes were struck, he would curl 
up in his basket and go to sleep. 


BESIDE THE 


FIFTY years ago one drove up to 
Kashmir from Rawalpindi in a 
two-horse tonga heralded, like the 
Coming of the Lord, by a man 
lustily blowing a horn from a 
precarious stance on the rocking 
platform of the vehicle. The horses 
were changed every seven miles, 
but were ill-fed and worse shod; 
with the result that on level going 
or on a downhill gradient they 
were seldom under control; but 
when it was really against the 
collar they crawled along, with 
drooping heads and bare - ribbed 
flanks a-heaving, at a pace which 
an undertaker would not have found 
lacking in dignity or reverence. At 
the sight of the first landslide, my 
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Any other tune (and when we 
entertained a guest who could play 
anything else we preferred that he 
should do so) stimulated Saki to the 
most dreadful howling. Curiously 
enough his howls were always in 
tune with the first note struck; 
but his voice was not very flexible, 
so a duet between him and Aunt 
Rose, starting in tolerable harmony, 
used to end in painful discord. 

So, excluded from the musical 
evenings but enjoying all the other 
sporting and social events of the 
season, Saki settled down in India 
and lived happily ever after. He 
was a very dear little dog—or, 
rather, Chin. 


SHALIMAR 


mother decided to keep her eyes 
shut over all the alarming sections 
of the road; but whenever she 
felt the tonga take a sharp turn, 
she could not resist opening them 
to see what was happening; at the 
sight of the precipice dropping 
sheer to the turbulent Jhelum far 
below she would utter a loud, 
shrill scream, which acted on the 
horses like a sharp-rowelled spur 
in a situation where a steady trot 
was all that, indeed more than, 
was required of them. 

On the narrowest section, where 
the road ran up the side of the 
cliff like a crazily canting picture- 
rail up a high wall, we met an 
automobile gingerly descending. My 
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mother hastily got out of her tonga, 
with cries of admonition to the 
driver and horn-blower to hold the 
horses lest they bolt. (In fact, 
they required support rather than 
restraint.) 

“Stop! Stop!” she shrieked, 
waving frantically to the motorist 
to halt. 

The car stopped, steam hissing 
from its radiator and smoke spirting 
from various joints in its armour. 

“Are your horses frightened, 
madam ?” asked the driver courte- 
ously as he leaned, hideously helmeted 
and goggled, over the door within a 
few inches of the horses’ faces. Any 
other animals would have been driven 
frantic by such an apparition, but 
ours regarded him indifferently with 
eyes glazed with lassitude. 

“JT don’t know about them,” 
mother replied, rather ingeniously 
justifying the melodrama she had 
so unnecessarily staged, “but I 
am. For God’s sake drive on.” 

Behind us in slow-moving ekkas 
travelled our impressive entourage : 
the maids Jackson and Amos, the 
bearers, ayah, cook, sweeper, dhobi 
and all; for when my mother, 
Aunt Rose and myself travelled to 
Kashmir, it was with our man- 
servants and our maidservants and 
everything that was ours. At 
Lucknow the crowds of relatives, 
who thronged the platform to see 
off our staff, had been such as to 
require the attention of the Railway 
Police: I particularly remember the 
dhobi’s wife, clutching mother’s feet 
and imploring the Protector of the 
Poor to take care of her spouse. 

An onlooker might have thought 


us too well-equipped for a six- 
month visit to Kashmir, but by 
our standards we were travelling 
light. Had not the grand piano 
been left behind in Lucknow? This 
much-travelled instrument had been 
the cause of one of those dreadful 
rows which in our family, having 
been pursued without embarrass- 
ment or restraint, were followed 
by tearful remorse. 

“ Amy,” my aunt had thought- 
lessly remarked, “‘ you know I don’t 
think I shall take the piano up to 
Kashmir, the veneer is all peeling 
off. I think I shall sell it.” 

Now, the true ownership of the 
piano was a matter which had never 
been satisfactorily settled, being 
inextricably entangled with some 
complicated financial transactions 
between my mother and my aunt 
in Japan in 1905; all one could 
say with relative certainty was that 
no one grudged my aunt its usufruct, 
so long as she could find someone 
to play it. But to hear Aunt Rose 
so casually advancing a claim to out- 
right ownership infuriated mother, 
and soon they were at it hammer 
and tongs. Our guests, finding 
themselves unwilling spectators of a 
conflict which did no credit to either 
participant, began unobtrusively to 
sidle from the room, thereupon draw- 
ing upon themselves my mother’s ire. 

“Now don’t all start going out 
with a disapproving air like a lot of 
governesses,” she called after them. 
And she insisted on their returning 
to hear the rest of what she had 
to say. 

Anyhow, whatever the arrange- 
ments for its ultimate disposal, the 
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grand piano was left behind. Another 
was hired in Srinagar, shipped across 
the lake to Manisbal, carted by sweat- 
ing coolies up the steep terraces to 
our camp, where it waited forlornly 
for someone to come and play it. 
And, sure enough, someone was 
found; so Aunt Rose, who had a 
very good voice, used to warble 
away all evening, inspired no doubt 
by the splendid panorama of the 
Pir Panjal mountains opposite us. 

My aunt was always bursting 
into song. Once, during our sub- 
sequent journey, she and the young 
man who was courting her were left 
far behind and benighted. Sitting 
down to dinner we heard her distant 
voice ‘faint like horns of Elfland 
blowing.’ “J want no stars,” she 
sang, “in Heaven to guide me!” 
Alas, her confidence proved to be 
unfounded ; for she and her young 
man missed the camp in the dark- 
ness and trudged on up the valley, 
becoming in turn silent, tired, foot- 
sore and very cross before they 
finally reached haven in the early 
hours of the morning. 

My own artistic talents were 
turned at Manisbal in other direc- 
tions. When I was a young girl, I 
fancied myself as an artist, and it 
had actually been arranged (but the 
arrangement fell through) that I 
should be trained in Paris. On my 
way out, alone, to India, while I 
was sitting on the boat-deck paint- 
ing the Rock of Gibraltar, a fellow- 
passenger came up and examined 
my effort. Timidly I asked her 
what she thought of it. 

** My dear,” she replied in kind 
but very firm tones, “it is better on 





these occasions to tell the truth, 
Now that we all have cameras, the 
days are past when one may indulge 
in a little amateur sketching as a 
sign of an innocent and quiet mind. 
If you cannot paint well, it is far, 
far better not to paint at all; and 
since your mother is not aboard, I 
must take it upon myself to make it 
quite clear to you that you have no 
talent.” 

Her verdict made me miserable 
for weeks, and I vowed never to 
set brush to paper again. But at 
Manisbal there was an amateur 
water-colourist, a Sapper Colonel, 
who practised the unusual technique 
of towing, at the end of a long 
piece of string, his completed sketches 
through the water behind his boat 
in order, he said, “to achieve that 
Turneresque effect.” . 

The results were so remarkable 
that I was encouraged to try my 
own hand again. If he, I thought, 
could perpetrate these smears and 
daubs without shame or public 
opprobrium, why should I hold 
back? In my first sketch I achieved 
the apparently impossible feat of 
cramming onto one small piece of 
paper all our tents, twelve huge 
chenar-trees and several mountains. 
My canvas appeared to be over- 
crowded, so I turned it over and 
went to the other extreme of cover- 
ing the blank sheet with a confused 
and objectless blur of red and 
yellow, representing a sunset. 

“Oh, miss!” exclaimed Amos 
admiringly. “It has got a lovely 
glow on it!” 

Hers was the only word of praise 
or, indeed, encouragement, that my 
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work was to receive for many a 
year. 

There was a cholera scare at 
Manisbal. Though no longer the 
terror it had been in Kipling’s day, 
cholera was still something to be 
frightened of ; “and fear,” as the 
cook said, “‘ makes noises in belly.” 
The Sapper Colonel, like all his 
kind, was full of recondite know- 
ledge and by no means averse to 
imparting it. 

“You must,” he emphasised, 
“boil all your water and avoid un- 
cooked food, especially vegetables.” 

Mother who, as a matter of 
practice if not of principle, never 
boiled her drinking-water or took 
the most elementary precautions to 
retain her perfect health, sniffed 
scornfully; and when next the 
Colonel came to luncheon he was 
offered a delicious lettuce, tomato 
and cucumber salad. 

“Tt can’t matter occasionally,” 
said mother, firmly silencing his 
pained remonstrances. 

However, she decided to avoid 
cholera in the traditional manner 
by fleeing from it, so off we trekked 
up the Sindh Valley. We were an 
enormous party. Besides ourselves 
and our entourage, there was my 
aunt’s young man, Edward; then 
there was a friend of Edward’s, 
who generously tagged along to 
give mother the impression that 
Edward fancied her rather than 
Aunt Rose, since mother strongly 
disapproved of either my aunt or 
myself ever changing our condition ; 
there was Mamie, reputedly the 
most beautiful girl in India and 
certainly the greediest; there were 


several of Mamie’s followers. All 
these required for their ample luggage 
a train of pack-ponies as long as the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, at the end of 
which was discovered on the third 
day, to my mother’s unbounded 
indignation, a nautch-girl and a 
fighting-ram, both travelling under 
the protection of her bearer but 
at her expense. The raison d’étre 
of the fighting-ram was never quite 
clear to us, but that of the nautch- 
girl was all too plain. 

With the exception of Edward, 
who had eyes for no one but my 
aunt, the men of the party were all 
madly in love with Mamie, who did 
not care tuppence for any of them, 
her interest being confined to sport 
and food. Whenever her lovely 
blue eyes held a dreamy, soulful 
look, I knew (but her lovers did not) 
that she was thinking not of them 
but of disgusting Indian sweets, 
green pistachio paste sprinkled with 
dead flies and silver dust, sticky, 
much-fingered pink sugar and coco- 
nut messes, which she consumed, 
despite the cholera scare, in every 
village we passed. 

Her current favourite was one of 
‘The Boys’ called Jack, whose 
fishing-rods she broke and to whose 
ponies she gave sore backs, with 
neither remorse on the one side nor 
resentment on the other. Jack was 
not included in the party, but 
insisted on accompanying it for the 
first day’s ride. In the evening 
kind Mamie pressed him to stay the 
night with us, since it was. too far 
for him to ride back to Gandarbal ; 
and someone reluctantly lent him a 
spare camp-bed and bedding. Next 





day the same thing happened, save 
that he was provided with bedding 
but no bed. On the third day it 
rained all afternoon. (It was while 
searching for her mackintosh that 
mother found the nautch-girl, dry 
and snug in the missing garment.) 
In the evening Mamie’s ayah was 
roaring drunk, her bulky kit full of 
gin bottles and images of the Saints. 
Again Mamie pressed Jack to spend 
the night, for it was too far and too 
wet to return: but this time his 
exasperated rivals declined to part 
with a single blanket, so he spent 
a wretched night wrapped in a rug 
on the mess-tent floor. He departed 
in the morning, an elegant cavalry 
subaltern incongruously accompanied 
by the bearer, the ayah, the nautch- 
girl and the fighting-ram. I often 
wonder how they got on together. 

Mother, chaperoning Mamie, felt 
no anxiety about her, but much 
sympathy for her lovers. Never 
one to shirk a difficult duty, she 
braced herself for a heart-to-heart 
talk. 

** Mamie,” she said, “‘ you’re being 
jolly unfair to those boys. It’s just 
leading them all on a string, spend- 
ing your whole time fishing or 
shooting with one or another.” 

““If they are such fools,” replied 
Mamie, popping into her mouth a 
sticky jelebi detached from a nauseat- 
ing mess wrapped in a scrap of 
newspaper, “as to think [’m in 
love just because I like being taken 
out shooting, that’s their look-out.” 

We finished our trek and pitched 
camp below the Tajwaz Glacier, 
where my aunt and Edward became 
engaged, while ostensibly fishing 
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for snow-trout. In my mother’s 
view, marriage could not possibly 
be so agreeable as wandering foot- 
loose round the world as we had 
done for the past six years: nothing 
could be more foolish than to 
abandon this delightful nomadic life 
for an ephemeral attachment which 
would surely be regretted. Besides, 
Aunt Rose was, she thought, incur- 
ably soft-hearted and sentimental 
(the result of keeping the German 
governess on too long). She had, 
therefore, no compunction in blight- 
ing any of Aunt Rose’s or my 
romances as soon as she saw the 
first signs of their burgeoning. Con- 
vinced that it was for our good, 
she would ruthlessly drag us out 
of harm’s way. So my aunt’s 
engagement was a desperate secret, 
concealed from mother not only by 
Edward’s skilful manceuvres behind 
the lady he had brought as stalking- 
horse, but by the happy couple’s 
brisk disagreements every evening 
over the bridge-table. This was the 
start of a campaign of deception 
which lasted perforce for many 
months, culminating in Aunt Rose 
and myself setting off to measure 
for curtains Edward’s bungalow at 
Ferozepur under cover of a passionate 
desire to see the battlefields of the 
Sikh War. It is astonishing that 
mother, generally so sharp, observant 
and suspicious, should have swallowed 
so fantastically improbable a story. 
There were three bridge-players 
in camp, and every evening I, 
burning with resentment, made up 
the four. I could neither remember 
the cards nor understand the bids, 
or see any point in the whole boring, 
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complicated procedure. When a 
newcomer arrived, an ardent and 
skilful player, I overheard my aunt 
remark with satisfaction, “‘ Now we’ll 
get some decent bridge at last.” 
Deeply mortified, I bided my time 
until he left; then, when invited 
to resume my former place at the 
card-table, I announced quite firmly 
that I would never play the beastly 
game again. Nor did I. 

In long walks through the 
mountains round the glacier, I was 
always coming upon some rewarding 
sight: a barasingh doe and fawn 
freezing at my appearance before 
bounding off down the hill, a black 
bear rooting in a bed of wild straw- 
berries. In a deep-blue pool at the 
foot of a glacier I found a party of 
Gujar children garlanding a yellow, 
wall-eyed water-buffalo. Of Moslems 
not the strictest, they told me that 
the Tajwaz Valley had once been 
inhabited by gods who fled in horror 
when the first humans arrived. But 
in their haste they knocked down a 
piece of heaven into this blue pool, 
so the Gujar children throw flowers 
into it to show the gods that Adam’s 
kin are not so bad after all. 

These children were fiends, whose 
favourite diversion was to sit round 
the edge of some morass formed by 
glacial water trickling into glutinous 
mud, waiting for one of us to get 
bogged. They then demanded, 
and in the circumstances invariably 
obtained, exorbitant largesse for 
showing the way out. However, 
they were nice to me, and used to 
help me to find land mollusca which 
I pickled in methylated spirits, 
wrapped in cotton-wool and sent 
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off to my uncle, Haversham Godwin 
Austen, the explorer of the Kara- 
korums and discoverer of K.2. 

Proud of my strenuous walks, I 
erroneously imagined myself to be a 
competent mountaineer, and accepted 
with alacrity the invitation of a 
Gurkha Colonel to go for a walk 
with himself and his two orderlies. 

Soon after we left camp he 
pointed to a towering precipice 
and remarked casually, “We go 
up there.” 

And go up I did, hauled by 
the orderlies’ cummerbunds. The 
Colonel was sitting smoking his 
second pipe when I arrived at the 
top. 

“ Better get on,” he said when I 
had finished being sick; and strode 
off over a meadow knee-deep in 
columbines. 

“This is the way, I think,” he 
said when he reached the edge of 
a huge glacier. “Let’s glissade 
down.” 

He slid blithely off, while I started 
cautiously after him, fell over my 
stick, fell onto a rock outcrop, was 
sick again, and finally completed a 
shameful descent supported by the 
two Gurkhas. 

After a while my mother, bored 
with the Tajwaz Glacier, decided 
that cholera was all nonsense; so 
back down the valley we travelled, 
to our house-boat at Nagim Bagh. 
Here our neighbours used to say 
they always knew when we had had 
a family row because of the pieces 
of broken furniture floating past 
them. A gross exaggeration. My 
mother never, in the course of our 
disagreements, broke any furniture 








save one small table, which was so 
shoddily made that it disintegrated 
on hitting, not Aunt Rose at whom 
it was aimed, but a visiting carpet- 
dealer. 

I spent much of my time collect- 
ing mollusca for Uncle Haversham, 
paddling about in a small boat, 
wearing a bathing-dress modestly 
concealed by a Kashmiri skirt. 
Kneeling in the bows, I scooped 
up weeds and flung them over my 
shoulder into the boat. When a 
full load was collected, I spread it 
on shore and carefully searched it 
for interesting specimens. I did 
find one unknown variety, which is 
named after me Limax (Kasperia) 
Maye. Uncle Haversham was par- 
ticularly pleased with this ; for it is 
a sea mollusca which has adapted 
itself to fresh-water life. 

Daily I engaged in badinage with 
the Kashmiri women also collecting 
weeds, to make floating gardens. 
Each of these gardens was anchored 
to a stake, each stake occupied by a 
resident kingfisher. These birds 
were extremely jealous and pugna- 
cious, fiercely attacking any rivals 
found in the vicinity. 

We had our own resident king- 
fisher who fished from the bows 
of the house-boat. He was very 
greedy. The efficiency and economy 
of his movements were remarkable : 
dive, emerge with a fish, knock it 
against the pole on which he perched, 
twist it round, swallow it head fore- 
most, heave once or twice to get it 
down —then repeat the process. 
When the snow-water was coming 
down, the lake was too dirty for 
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him to see to fish, and he became 
wretchedly hungry; so we fed him 
on sardines, which he loved. But 
charity, as one might expect, had 
an adverse effect on his character, 
making him even more disagreeable 
than before. 

Among our neighbours were some 
Arya Samaj ladies who initiated me 
into the use of a sari. It was, they 
said, the oldest known garment, as 
well as the most graceful; and 
abjuring such decadent innovations 
as a shoulder-brooch and a Petersham 
waist-band, which most Indian ladies 
used, they taught me to tie it in 
the true classical, self-supporting 
folds. I generally changed into it 
after my evening ride. One day, 
classically garbed, I paddled into 
the lake at sunset. It was a warm, 
still evening; I had probably eaten 
too much tea, and I fell asleep. I 
woke to find myself in pitch dark- 
ness with a gale blowing. I had 
not the slightest idea what direction 
I was facing or where I should now 
aim. In a panic, I reached for the 
paddle, and as I did so the wind 
whipped my sari off me (oh for a 
brooch and Petersham waist-band !) 
into the water. I recovered it, but 
it was far too wet to wear. I then 
heard, to my considerable relief, 
the bows of the boat swishing 
through reeds: at least I must be 
near the shore. I paddled on, 
more cheerful now, and suddenly 
emerged into a large bay brilliantly 
lit by the lights of a house-boat 
which, with sudden consternation, 
I recognised as the Commander-in- 
Chief’s. Hastily I backed water 
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and retreated into cover of the 
reeds. I hoped I had been un- 
observed, but as I wrung out the 
sari and wrapped it round me with 
shivering distaste (not, I fear, in 
the correct classical folds) I heard 
on the deck of the house-boat the 
first words of an animated discussion 
which kept the Commander-in- 
Chief’s party (for I saw no reason 
to resolve it) happily diverted for 
days. 

The Maharajah’s birthday party 
was at Shalimar at the end of June. 
Flanking the gates and on either 
side of the long walks stood his 
Dogra Bodyguard in orange and 
yellow uniforms, brilliant as the 
zinnias, which were all in flower. 
Beside the walk flowed a canal a 
foot deep over waving grass and 
daisies. We walked up a flight of 
steps onto the second terrace through 
an archway of Gloire de Dijon 
roses: the canal here dropped over 
an artificial waterfall, designed so 
that the water should fall in a 
patterned veil. 

Behind the waterfall of the second 
terrace could be seen zinnias while 
it was still light, coloured lights 
after dark. On the third terrace 
was a black marble pavilion, a 
general impression of fountains, 
arches and hanging baskets of 
fuchsias. All was formalised, arti- 
ficial and beautiful as a dream. 

We sat for a long time watching 
the water flow in cunningly designed 
patterns over the miniature cascades. 

“You see,” said the voice of 
our friend Mahbub, just as I was 
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about to doze off, “ you see why we 
Persians and Indians love to con- 
template running water. It is like 
a drug: you can gaze and gaze at 
it until you lose all sense of time 
and drift away into sleep.” 

** Nonsense,” said mother, sitting 
up very straight and opening her 
eyes very wide. “I enjoy parties 
far too much to fall asleep at them.” 

Beside Mahbub was a Dogra 
noble from the farthest corner of 
Jammu. Him Mahbub introduced 
to us, adding that he was soon 
going on his first visit to Europe. 

** Madam,” said the backwoods 
peer, whose mind was evidently on 
his sea-voyage, “do you womit ?” 

My mother admitted that she 
was occasionally overcome. 

“Then,” he countered triumph- 
antly, with the air of one clinching 
a stiff argument, “if you womit, 
why eat on ship?” 

After a pregnant silence, he turned 
away and walked moodily off. 

We stayed in our house-boat until 
autumn ; and my happiest memories 
of Kashmir are of October when 
the forests turn red and the snow 
creeps down from the high peaks ; 
when the pheasants, flushed by 
beaters far up the mountainside, 
come diving over the valley, skim 
the tree-tops and rocket up the 
other side ; when the water, gurgling 
under the bows as the house-boat is 
towed up the Jhelum River, freezes 
the hand trailed alongside; when 
the duck with a roar like gunfire 

rise in their thousands from the 
frost-stiffened reeds of the marshes. 
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FOUR HUNDRED YARDS’ HOLIDAY 


BY FRANCIS VERE 


THE Island—which is in fact a long 
thin peninsula—lies derelict between 
a paddock and the River Ouse. A 
little brook divides it from the pad- 
dock and forms its northern bound- 
ary: the same brook turns sharply 
after four hundred. yards, flows into 
the Ouse and thus forms the Island’s 
eastern boundary: south flows the 
river, and west is the lane to Bar- 
combe. Since my grandfather fished 
there the Island has been neglected, 
rank with wild garlic, thick with a 
very virile nettle, well grown with 
willow and ash. 

When I announced at breakfast 
on the morning of Saturday, 8th 
June, that I intended to spend the 
Whitsun holidays studying wild-life 
on the Island my family jeered. 
First, there was no wild-life there ; 
secondly, assuming wild-life existed, 
it did not compare in numbers and 
variety with what one could see 
about the place without being stung 
to death by nettles; thirdly, I did 
not fish and only a crazy fisherman 
would waste time fishing from the 
Island. Fourthly, I would be alone ; 
I might maroon myself but no 
devoted companion would join me. 

Within half an hour of my vigil 
all the family had joined me; so 
little can we foresee even the im- 
mediate future. 

With a long pole I entered the 
Island from the lane at I0 A.M. 





precisely and began to thrash my 
way to the river, getting abominably 
stung and—as I discovered when I 
came back to the house—acquiring 
a heavy reek of wild garlic. I 
realised my nettle-beating would 
frighten all wild-life away—already 
two wood-pigeons had clattered out 
of a tall ash; but I had three days, 
Wild-life would return, and the nettles 
were very tall and fierce. As a 
matter of fact, I never saw any wild- 
life at all on the Island during my 
stay. My family scored that point. 

There had been little rain since 
February. The river was very low, 
except for an exiguous pool here 
and there, and there was a thick 
carpet of green weed. I was within 
two yards of the bank when I heard 
the first splash. I advanced. I as- 
sumed that a little fish had plopped. 
The sun shone bright on the water 
and I heard more splashes before 
I could identify what caused them. 
The river was alive with fish! They 
were wiggling and dancing among 
the weed; the pools were full of 
bigger ones, all pointing upstream, 
but none seemed to be swimming. 

I told the old water-bailiff a fort- 
night later. “ Aar,” said he. A 
Sussex countryman can express a 
hundred emotions in that mono- 
syllable—doubt, contempt, agree- 
ment, what-you-will. I suspect he 
did not think much of me. Ever 
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since as a young man I hunted the 
big fish in the Caribbean I have 
neglected English rivers. ‘‘ Dey wuz 
shoalin’,” said the old water-bailiff, 
and went on to explain. Once a 
year—in the spring—the fish leave 
the sea and swim upriver to their 
birthplace on the head-waters of the 
Ouse. They spawn and swim back 
tosea. Their offspring do the same. 
I knew salmon did this ; but he said 
they all did; even the freshwater 
fish, he said, went ‘hoam’ in the 
spring to spawn. 

After I had watched the leaping 
fish for fifteen minutes I felt the 
natural urge to crow over my family. 
I went back to the house. They 
smelt a rat! They thought I was 
pulling their legs. They appointed 
an agent to return with me and 
report. She took one look at the 
high piscine festival and hurried back. 

I had never suspected the existence 
of so many rods. The secret places 
of the house had been ransacked in 
record time. An old green-heart of 
my grandfather’s, a weapon appro- 
priate for great salmon; whippy 
trout-rods; quaint, old-fashioned 
affairs redolent of the remote past ; 
lines like cable; lines like thread ; 
bait ranging from cake begged or 
misappropriated from the cook to 
maggots dug out of the muck-heap. 
All that long sunny day the fish 
were tempted with various lures 
wielded with varying skill. They 
treated the whole business with sub- 
lime contempt. They continued 
their gambollings, their religious 
dance to their own particular gods. 

I left the anglers after an hour 
and beat my way along the bank. 
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The horses in the paddock looked 
up, pricked their ears and resumed 
grazing. An old cock pheasant 
chortled in the wood beyond; my 
neighbour’s cattle in the river meadow 
across the river munched placidly, 
and a kestrel watched up in the blue 
sky, almost motionless, his telescopic 
eyes searching the grass for prey. 
I had left the mob of fish behind: 
they seem to have clustered in that 
one spot above the bridge. 

When I heard a plop I assumed 
it was another fish until I saw the 
water-vole swimming frantically across 
the river. The Island’s banks were 
quite six feet above the water and, 
below where I had halted on sighting 
the water-vole, there was a little 
muddy beach. I watched him turn 
upstream when he touched the farther 
bank, swim under water for about 
ten yards, scramble up a foot or 
two and squirm into a hole, the 
entrance to his home. 

Five yards beyond me last year’s 
gale had uprooted a tall willow. Its 
upper parts stretched over the water ; 
willow-wise it still flourished ; it had 
put forth leaves; smaller branches 
grew at right angles to those over- 
hanging the river. Next day, Sunday, 
oth June, I was to witness a very 
pleasant scene on one of those small 
branches. 

I sat down with my back against 
the trunk of the fallen willow, cursing 
myself for having forgotten my field- 
glasses. It was high noon, the kestrel 
had floated away. I could hear the 
voices of the family upstream, muted 
by the green barricade of trees. At 
one o'clock, I said to myself, I 
shall walk back and take them into 
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luncheon, because in the excitement 
of fishing they are sure to forget. 
Saying this to myself, I drowsed. 
A tiny squeak pricked my semi- 
consciousness. I came fully awake. 
The water-vole had crossed the river 
again to the mud beach and was 
squeaking. It is not easy to rise 
noiselessly when your back is against 
a tree-trunk and your lower half at 
right angles. I had to turn side- 
ways, roll over and get on all fours. 
I crept to the bank and looked down. 
There were two of them, romping 
in the mud, father and mother I 
assumed, either celebrating the depar- 
ture of the children to seek their 
own living or—more likely perhaps 
considering the time of year—taking 
a little time off while the youngsters 
slept. The water-vole is often called 
the water-rat. Except very super- 
ficially he is quite unlike the brown 
menace that robs our bins and 
murders our chickens: his snub 
nose gives him an urbane and gentle 
look, his eye is mild, his body 
stumpy and smooth, his tail not like 
the rope Eastern assassins strangle 
their victims with: he is in short 
a gentleman and his wife a lady. 
They live by themselves in their 
riparian residence, not in a greedy 
ill-bred predatory crowd. 

A twig snapping under my right 
hand put an end to a charming 
scene. They dived and fled. I 
looked at my watch. It was half- 
past one. I hurried off and chivied 
the protesting family into luncheon. 
The fish were still there. They had 
not looked at the bait. 

“* What about a spot of netting ?” 
someone suggested. 


** Over my dead body,” I answered, 
** We are not poachers and we don’t 
own a fishmonger’s shop.” 

Back they all came after luncheon ; 
and back I went—this time with 
field-glasses—to my stand by the 
fallen tree. There was no wild-life 
either on land or over the waters, 
But the kestrel had come back, 
The glasses brought him very near 
—his deep buff underpants, spotted 
and streaked with black, his narrow- 
pointed forward wings. Suddenly 
he vanished out of the lens. I 
picked him up as he alighted. He 
had dropped like some kind of pro- 
jectile : a field-mouse or other small 
mammal had moved in the grass 
of the river meadow and been struck 
dead. The kestrel rose, circling, 
and flew off towards the wood two 
miles to the south-east, where he 
and the hen had no doubt raised 
four or five fledglings in the old 
nest of a crow or magpie, or maybe 
in a hollow tree. The kestrel dis- 
dains to build: humbler birds build 
for him or he uses what nature 
provides. A freebooter born. 

Tea had been brought to the 
Island. I joined the family, still 
unsuccessful, still optimistic, still 
murmuring mutinously of nets. 

I sat braced against the fallen 
willow from after tea till dinner- 
time. Nothing disturbed the peace. 
In the grounds and fields about 
the house, starlings, dunnocks, bull- 
finches, a hundred birds were busy : 
a slow-worm would be hunting slugs 
in the grass ; the dragon-flies would 
be hovering over the pond. Here 
there was nothing, except the leaping 
fish upstream. Perhaps that was 
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why I felt so happy, gazing at 
nothing, hoping for something. But 
not even the water-voles reappeared. 
I returned after dinner. The 
family prepared to stay at home and 
stupefy themselves with the tele- 
vision. And the old barn-owl came 
out of the wood where he lives with 
the kestrels for neighbours. The 
rooks had gone home, trailing east- 
wards across the sunset-reddened 
sky to their nests over beyond Buck- 
ham Hill. The old barn-owl has 
hunted in the neighbourhood for 
many years. I had seen him in the 
paddocks and watched him as he 
crossed the lane and glided over 
the mist-filled fields by the river. 
I had never seen him as he flew 
silently from the wood, like a white 
ghost with an appointment to keep ; 
for on the wing he deceives the 
eye and seems to be pure white. 
He quartered my neighbour’s river 


meadow keeping low to the ground. . 


He approached the bank opposite 
to me, sailing into my lens like a 
stately galleon; and I feared for 
the gentle water-voles, but they were 
snug at home. 

He flew upstream, turned, flew 
back and more swiftly than the 
kestrel he pounced. He did not 
rise at once. He finished his meal ; 
rose again and resumed his sinister 
eerie quartering. Half a dozen times 
he pounced; ate and rose again. 
Then he flew over the trees of the 
Island and began the same scientific 
hunt over my paddock. 

I went home. The east wind 
had begun to blow chill. 

Next day, Sunday the 9th—Whit- 
Sunday—what with church and a 
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couple of friends to luncheon I did 
not get to the Island until mid- 
afternoon. The fish were still there. 
Why had they not pushed on for 
their spawning-grounds? I learnt 
why later. The family pulled the 
friends along to watch and to fish. 
I moved on to my willow-trunk. 

The water-voles were on their 
private beach. They did not dash 
away. I think they heard me ap- 
proach, and I flatter myself they 
guessed I was a friend; but it may 
be I was learning that dead silence 
is one of the most vital elements 
for success in the wild—except for 
the birds—though the winged pre- 
dators are deadly quiet while on the 
job. 

Swallows arrived, the sheen on 
their feathers glossy, and dipped and 
darted over the water. There had 
been none yesterday. They fly 
where their prey flies. I have seen 
the sky thick with them one day 
and empty the next. Neither they 
nor the water-voles held my attention 
for long. There was a flash of blue 
and one of the most lovely of God’s 
works skimmed past, touched the 
water, turned and was back before 
I could adjust my eyes to its flight. 
Only the simplest words can describe 
the impression made by the darting 
kingfisher. Any elaborate description 
would be artifice. It is a flash of 
blue; blue light, swift, dazzling. 
When the second one came, skimmed 
over the water and turned, I turned 
too, infinitely cautious, not daring 
to move my feet, only my head. 
On one of the smaller branches of 
the fallen willow, overhanging the 
river, sat five young kingfishers ; 
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well feathered, cobalt blue of back, 
wings and tail ; white-throated, blue- 
barred on the crown; brilliant even 
in the leaves’ shade, waiting bright- 
eyed and open-beaked while their 
parents fetched water boatmen, tiny 
beetles, minnows. I watched until 
one of my own family came blunder- 
ing with talk of luncheon. The 
birds scattered and I found that 
my fixed position had brought on 
cramp. 

That afternoon the rain began ; 
I had brought no mackintosh. I 
changed before tea and sat down 
with a Sunday paper. Only two 
of the family continued the vain 
effort to hook a fish. It rained 
hard all night, but Monday dawned 
misty with promise of fine weather. 

As I set foot on the Island I 
heard a joyous quacking and won- 
dered whether my neighbour had 
begun to Keep ducks. They were 
not domestic ducks, but six young 
mallard. I knew where they came 
from. Two pairs raise families in 
our pond every year. These were 
the survivors of a numerous brood. 
Those ruffians the rats had killed 
the others as fledglings. I did not 
try to sneak up to them; as it is, 
they are too trusting and will pay 
for their lives for their confidence 
in mankind. They let me get within 
a few yards before they panicked 
with a terrific quacking and flapping 
of wings; rose to a great height 
and flew abreast to the east. 

There was not a fish to be seen. 
Had the ducks scared them? No, 
said the old water-bailiff when I 
asked him. They had been waiting 


for more water to get over the little 
weir under the bridge and the shal- 
lows higher upstream. The heavy 
rain had raised the water-level and 
they had pushed on. 

They had not all pushed on; for 
that afternoon a pair of swans and 
five cygnets sailed upstream and 
there was a fair-sized roach wrig- 
gling in the cob’s mouth. Their 
home is in a mill-stream which flows 
into the Ouse a couple of miles 
downstream. I was glad they were 
late for the shoaling fish. I dislike 
swans. They are arrogant and aggres- 
sive, taking every advantage of their 
immunity as royal birds. They came 
to the beach—the water-voles had 
fled at sight of them—demanding 
bread with menaces. I told them 
to go to the devil. The parent 
birds hissed at me and led their 
brood bridgewards. An hour later 
they passed going home, hissing at 
me as they went. 

The rest of Monday was a repeti- 
tion of the previous day, except that 
there were no fish and there was no 
angling family. 

I had had certainly the cheapest 
and one of the best holidays of my 
life. Yet what had I seen ? Hundreds 
of fish, a pair of water-voles, a kestrel, 
an owl, a few swallows, seven swans, 
six mallard, a family of kingfishers. 
Not a big tally; but it had added 
up to a profound peace, in which 
the evil that men do had been for- 
gotten and only God’s work remem- 
bered. I shall not go to the Island 
again. Eager expectation would take 
the place of calm Hope and that 
would ruin the holiday. 
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LOTUS ROOTS 


BY WILFRED J. PLUMBE 


THE Little River, the Menam Noi, 
is much narrower and in atmosphere 
more intimate than the broad Chao 
Phya, the main big river of Thailand 
up which we have come; and when 
we turn into the Noi, interest focuses 
not on the river-bus, as formerly, but 
upon the river-banks. 

In the Noi we see an extraordinary 
number of ducks—ducks by the 
thousand in huge paddlings racing 
ecstatically from wooden duck-houses 
down to the river; ducks, a few 
dozen at a time, penned in frustra- 
tion into bamboo fences that form 
enclaves into the river; ducks in 
flotillas that swim pertly, nonchal- 
antly, reluctantly aside as the river- 
bus advances upon them. 

Fishermen stand knee-deep and 
thigh-deep a few yards from the 
bank, large circular nets of fine 
mesh, weighted round the edge 
with leaden chain, coiled over their 
arms. As the bus approaches, or 
immediately after it has passed and 
the river-bed is in confusion, they 
fling their nets in a circle upon the 
water and capture any simple-minded 
fish that have been scared into the 
shallows. Fish must live a difficult 
life in the Noi. Complicated and 
lethal-looking structures of bamboo 
that are obviously a special kind of 
fish-trap seem to abound. And 





there are many great, heavy, tawny 
fishing-nets being hauled down from 
high bamboo scaffolds where they 
have been drying. 

From the upper deck of the river- 
bus it is possible to glimpse inside 
the rooms of riverside houses. In 
many of them a baby’s cradle is 
suspended from the ceiling and one 
of the womenfolk of the house lies 
yards away on the board floor, 
placidly pulling at a rope which keeps 
the cradle swinging and the baby 
quiet. Beside the houses, and some- 
times attached to verandahs, are 
small domestic shrines or spirit- 
houses before which offerings are 
placed and joss-sticks burned. Little 
spirit-houses, painted blue and pink, 
are on sale at one of the river markets. 

At places where the river-bus 
halts, and on mud-banks along the 
river, dozens of little naked boys 
are playing. Some of them appear 
to have small phallic emblems— 
maybe charms—strung round their 
waists. Little girls are not com- 
pletely naked, but wear tiny silver 
aprons that are really no more than 
ornaments; they seem to be put 
into clothes when about five years 
old. Many of the boys above the 
age of nudity have their heads clean- 
shaven except for a very attractive 
top-knot which is allowed to grow 


—I learn later—till they are about 
thirteen, when it is shaved off to 
the accompaniment of a religious 
ceremony. All the children seem 
well-formed, well-fed, healthy and 
happy. 

In the Noi we see a great many 
water-buffaloes, lying with ears out- 
spread, enjoying the coolness of the 
beneficent river. As the sun dips 
almost to the horizon and we 
approach Wisetchaichan, herds of 
fat, contented, draught buffaloes— 
the black species—are being scrubbed 
by small boys, the diminutive naked 
herdsmen standing beside them in 
the upchurned water or perching, 
mahout fashion, on the buffaloes’ 
backs, scratching, rubbing, coaxing, 
caressing, employing an ablutionary 
technique that appears to induce in 
the buffaloes a state of infinite bliss. 

Wisetchaichan is our destination. 
I am travelling with Peter, who is 
a medical missionary. His wife, 
Caroline, is also a medical mis- 
sionary, and it is at Wisetchaichan 
that she lives and runs the Clinic 
sponsored by the Mission. 

Wiset—as it is generally called— 
is a town of four thousand people, 
built on both banks of the Noi. 
When we arrive there the river-bus 
ties up at the main landing-stage 
below the market. But the mission- 
house is on the opposite bank, and 
Peter and I must cross, therefore, 
standing precariously upright, in a 
narrow and very wobbly perahu 
which is the town ferry. For my 
part, I pray that I can balance long 
enough to make the crossing; and 
the Thai girl with black eyes and 
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straight black hair not yet imper- 
manently waved, who operates the 
single long oar, is amused at my 
clumsiness—especially as Peter, a 
seasoned traveller on perahus, is as 
poised and expert as a ballet dancer, 

At the top of the high mud-bank, 
tired no doubt after a long day in 
the Clinic, Caroline is waiting. 
Peter is so often away from home, 
visiting other mission stations, cop- 
ing with administrative routine in 
the field, building an entire new 
hospital at one place, that Caroline 
might feel very isolated and lonely 
if it were not for the new dysentery 
epidemic, the latest Casareans, the 
fevers, the boils, the intestinal dis- 
eases, the cataracts, the stabbings, 
the leprosy cases, the fractured 
limbs, which require her thoughts 
every hour she is awake. Caroline, 
with infinite compassion, applies 
her Christianity with a hypodermic 
needle. In rural Thailand, which 
has been a stronghold of Buddhism 
for sixteen centuries, there can be 
few converts to Christianity, and 
you cannot help suspecting that any 
who enter the fold in Wisetchaichan 
do so not so much out of philosophic 
or religious conviction as out of 
gratitude to Caroline for having 
slit open their bellies and removed 
their engorged appendices. A special 
non-medical reason for the enormous 
success of the Clinic is that Caroline 
and her three nurses identify them- 
selves, as closely as possible, with 
the Wiset community. They speak 
colloquial Thai; they live in a 
wooden house standing on stilts 
on the river-bank; they shop in 
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the same market and eat the same 
kind of food; since there is no 
alternative they drink the same 
river-water. Caroline, finding it 
the coolest and most convenient 
style of dress, wears a white blouse, 
a batik sarong, and sandals with 
leather thong passing between the 
toes, of the same pattern as those 
worn by the women of Wiset. But 
she is utterly unique: against the 
brown background of Wiset in the 
dry season her eyes, in colour 
Winsor and Newton cobalt-blue— 
series 3— are like cornflowers. 

The day after we arrive she 
takes me to see one of her patients, 
an old Chinese whom everyone 
calls ‘Grandpa. We find him 
sitting on a mat in near darkness 
behind the counter of a corner 
shop in the market. The shop is 
so dark that in order to detect the 
patient we have to shine an electric 
torch on him. His leg, encased in 
white plaster, sticks rigidly out in 
front of him. But he seems a game 
old man, with wispy white beard 
and a lucky whisker growing out 
of a mole on his chin. The whisker 
undoubtedly assisted him to escape 
with only a snapped tibia when two 
boats crushed his shin between 
them a few weeks ago. Caroline 
set the bones at the time, shipped 
Grandpa down the rivers to the 
hospital in Bangkok where his leg 
was X-rayed, and now she wants 
Peter to look at the X-ray photographs 
—proudly produced by Grandpa’s 
youngest son from a shelf in the 
darkness—to pronounce if her work 
was satisfactory or not. The bones 
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have set perfectly, but are not 
quite as straight as when Grandpa 
was twenty and getting married for 
the first time; however, as he is 
now seventy-two and will not mind 
having a slight limp for the years 
that remain to him, Peter endorses 
the job. He thinks, however, that 
the plaster-of-Paris should be con- 
tinued another four or five inches 
up Grandpa’s skinny thigh in order 
to increase the rigidity of the leg 
until the plaster can come off. 

Back at the wooden Clinic on 
the river-bank a week-old baby who 
developed fever within hours of 
being born, and whose mother is 
dangerously ill, is swallowing tinned 
milk from a fountain-pen filler. 
When the tiny brown being is 
replete the Swiss nurse replaces 
him (or her, I do not know which) 
in a rattan basket and, because of 
the dysentery epidemic, puts a 
muslin food-cover from somebody’s 
pantry over the top till next feeding- 
time. 

There is a waiting-room at the 
front of the Clinic in which a stock 
of missionary literature is available 
for sale to patients. The Irish girl, 
who is a missionary evangelist, is 
trying to interest those now waiting 
in translations of the Gospels, but 
she is obviously experiencing a good 
deal of stolid sales-resistance. Judg- 
ing by expressions on their faces 
the patients have a single-minded 
interest in penicillin but none what- 
ever in St Paul. 

Using the river-bank door I slip 
quietly out again and wander back 
into the market. 








Wisetchaichan market is famous. 
It is operated almost entirely by 
Chinese, and the actual buildings 
are the property of one rich towkay 
who lives in the painted house next 
to the ferry. (He is Caroline’s 
landlord.) At first the town seems 
to be a dark warren of squalid shops 
and rear entrances to the large 
wooden buildings with corrugated- 
iron roofs that line the water-front. 
But it quickly becomes apparent 
that there are four main streets 
running between the dried-up rice- 
fields at the back and the dwindling 
river at the front. At this season 
of low water the market stands high 
above the level of the river. Along 
the bank small perahus, sturdier 
sampans, heavy motor-launches with 
roofs of woven bamboo, and house- 
boats in which whole families live 
—which have canvas curtains round 
the sides to afford privacy and keep 
out the sun, and blue sarongs and 
black trousers hanging out to dry, 
and flower-pots on the flat roofs— 
all these are moored in a jumble 
along the river-front. Among them, 
in the late afternoon, glides the 
river-bus—referred to by one Wiset 
resident as a ‘ liner ’—but even the 
top of the river-bus is no higher at 
this season than the lowest floor of 
the buildings along the river. Below 
the houses, between the wooden 
stilts that support them, under the 
edge of the market, as it were, lie 
small boats undergoing repair, and 
miscellaneous timber and ancient 
baskets and corroding tins and a 
great deal of wet litter and filth 
that in the monsoon season would 
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be carried away by the river. In 
the market above, all you notice of 
this seasonal detritus is an occasional 
piquance as of gas furtively escaping 
from the cover of a cesspool. The 
Thai and Chinese do not worry 
over such trifles. 

People come from up-river and 
down-river and in from the plain 
(the Rice Bowl of Thailand) to buy 
at Wisetchaichan market. The four 
streets are crammed with cloth- 
shops—batiks and Indian hand-loom 
fabrics and black Fuji silk and 
delicate finery from Hong Kong 
for the women, and soft trousers 
for the youths that, in the latest 
fashion, are almost skin-tight round 
the loins—shoe-shops, patent-medi- 
cine shops and toy-shops ; imported- 
food shops and fancy-goods shops ; 
shops which sell photographs of 
film-stars, shops which sell papier- 
maché masks of tigers, and shops 
which sell large and beautifully 
wrought bowls of repoussé silver 
(in which offerings are taken to 
temples), and shops which sell kapi, 
an ultra-putrid paste made of long- 
dead fish—you may buy everything 
from a tubular-steel chair to a 
lottery ticket, a snuff-box or a dozen 
fluffy ducklings, in Wiset market. 

And at the rear of the main 
market is an equally impressive 
vegetable and fruit market—sacks 
of chillies, ginger, red and green 
peppers, nutmegs, cloves, betelnuts, 
garlic, onions, lotus roots, melon- 
seeds, pulses, common rice, red 
rice, glutinous rice, rice of a 
dozen different varieties, and gourds, 
pumpkins, cassava, yams, sugar- 
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cane, durians, mangosteens, mangoes, 
bananas, custard-apples, granadillas, 
litchis, tamarinds—a veritable cornu- 
copia of roots, fruits and vegetables. 

At the back of the vegetable and 
fruit market I cross a humped 
wooden bridge leading to a large 
wooden-walled monastery. Looking 
through an open door I see a monk 
lying asleep with his head on a 
pillow of saffron silk. In spite of 
the sybaritic sleeper, the monastery 
looks rougher and less prosperous 
than those glimpsed along the banks 
of the rivers. Since I am curious 
to see inside I slip out of my shoes 
at the bottom of the wooden steps 
at the main entrance, peer through 
the door, and when a little boy 
with shaven head and saffron robe 
—he must be a novice—beckons 
me, I go inside. 

It is, indeed, rough and simple. 
The floor consists of the same bare 
boards as in a Thai house, and 
even in the Bote, or temple, in 
front of the central shrine, where a 
small image of Buddha is imprisoned 
in a glass case, there is no carpet. 
Nevertheless, there is a distinct, 
an almost palpable atmosphere of 
holiness. Six feet above the ground, 
but slightly lower than the central 
floor, on either side are long wooden 
platforms, planked with unpolished 
boards and open to the sky like 
courtyards. At back and sides, 
verandahs and doors lead to rooms 
which must be the monks’ quarters. 
A tree with green leaves grows up 
through the board floor. A huge 
water-jar stands against a_ pillar. 
In the farthest corner of the verandah 
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several monks are squatting in deep 
shade; when the oldest of them 
notices me he beckons me across 
to the verandah and points to the 
floor. I give him the Buddhist 
greeting (both hands raised in the 
attitude of prayer) and squat cross- 
legged on the spot he has indicated. 

Our intercourse is limited because 
none of the monks speaks a word 
of English and I do not speak a 
word of Thai. I have brought 
with me, however, a phrase-book 
which gives Thai and English sen- 
tences opposite each other. Con- 
sidering that it has allegedly been 
published for complete beginners, it 
is an unusual phrase-book. The first 
English sentence to catch my eye is : 
‘I want to enjoy myself with a 
woman—can you take me to one ?’ 
Several other sentences are equally 
importunate and I wonder what 
the monks will think if they come 
across them. Perhaps they will 
either be amused or simply take it 
for granted that such phrases are 
indispensable. 

At the moment of my intrusion 
four young monks—all in their 
twenties and strong-bodied young 
men—are engaged in preparing 
flowers for the shrine. While one 
of them now takes over the phrase- 
book the other three continue their 
work. They are adept at folding 
back the outer petals of the pale 
purple lotus-buds so that the heads 
become waxily beautiful patterns 
in what I suppose is a Thai tradi- 
tion of floral geometry. As they 
peel open each bud and stroke into 
position the glossy petals that enclose 











the plump corona, their long thin 
fingers seem to extract a kind of 
sensual satisfaction, a satisfaction 
reflected in their faces as complete 
serenity. 

On the board floor at the feet 
of the oldest monk, whom I take 
to be the Principal Monk, is a brass 
kettle nesting in a wadding-lined 
wicker basket. The kettle contains 
tea—for which I am _ thirsting— 
and the old monk seems pleased 
when I accept with alacrity the 
cup he proffers me. It is tea made 
as the Chinese make it, without 
sugar or milk, and it is thirst- 
quenching and delicious. I drink 
four cups and a novice has to be 
called to bring more. 

Out of the corner of my eye, 
glancing through a door into the 
old monk’s room, I see a magni- 
ficently embroidered fan, a cuspidor, 
and a long-handled umbrella with a 
huge silk top. Possibly this old 
man is a Maha Barien, one who 
has passed through the nine grades 
of proficiency in the Pali language 
and become an especially venerable 
Excellent Monk. For a Buddhist 
he has a severe expression, and he 
carries on his cheek a small patch 
of discoloration which distracts the 
eye. He plays no part in the pre- 
paration of the flowers. Instead, he 
consults with the young monk who 
is searching through the phrase-book. 
And then, unexpectedly, he suddenly 
reaches forward and squeezes my 
hand—temporarily unoccupied with 
tea—feels my thumb-joint, my wrist 
and forearm, my elbow, my forehead, 
and finally my bare leg (I am wear- 
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ing shorts) above the knee. At this 
point the young monk providentially 
finds the phrase for which he is 
searching, and with his finger care- 
fully glued to the line he steers the 
book in front of my eyes. 

‘Do you feel cold?’ I am astonished 
to read. Well, it is the hot season 
in central Thailand and—No, I can 
truthfully say that I do not feel 
cold. But I feel puzzled. Anxiously, 
I look in the book to see if it provides 
a suitable reply—and it does. 

“No, I am not cold,” I answer, 
unequivocally. Carefully, I put my 
finger on the line and steer the 
phrase-book to the young monk. 
He speaks rapidly in Thai to the 
Principal Monk — presumably, he 
says, “No, he is not cold ”—and 
they both sigh with wonder; and 
I sigh with relief. It dawns on me 
that I am encountering the belief 
of certain Eastern peoples that 
Europeans are cold-blooded creatures 
like fish. Whether the examination 
I have undergone has proved or 
disproved this contention I shall 
never know. 

That evening Peter and I set out 
on the return journey to Bangkok. 
The interlude in Wiset is over. 


To the historian Lopburi is one 
of the most interesting places in 
Thailand. It was established in 
the early part of the Christian era 
by immigrants from Southern India, 
relics of whose culture may be seen 
in the museum near the Old Palace. 
Much later it was conquered by the 
Khmer from Cambodia, and the 
Phra Prang San Yot or Triple 
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Prang, and many other ruins, now 
embraced by creepers and in a poor 
state of preservation, are evidence of 
their one-time paramountcy. 

The Prang, fundamentally, are 
three squat towers, pepper-pot in 
shape, built of sandstone, laterite 
and stucco, each surmounting a 
small empty image chamber; once 
delicate and beautiful, perhaps, but 
today badly weather- beaten and 
broken. In front of the towers 
images of the Buddha lie among 
excrement and torn paper bags; 
and chunks of carved sandstone 
have been dumped into heaps as 
if they were rubble awaiting the 
municipal refuse-cart. Barbed wire 
prevents access to the interior of 
the principal ruins. 

Much more a centre of interest 
to the present-day inhabitants of 
Lopburi is the Monkey Temple. 
Here, an image of Buddha is so 
encrusted with pure gold-leaf that 
the gold is probably a quarter of 
an inch thick. Joss-sticks burn 
before it; a ferocious tiger-mask, 
painted red and black, hangs near 
the shrine; kneeling women shake 
spills from a bamboo holder to 
discover their lucky number or 
lucky day; joss-paper and prayers 
printed broadside fashion on rice- 
paper are for sale; on each side of 
the temple musicians play xylophone- 
like instruments called ranat, the 
size and shape of small canoes, but 
highly polished and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl ; in front of each 
player are three china plates in which 
gifts may be placed ; and beyond the 
xylophones another temple musician 


beats a small tapon drum. At the 
back of all this, behind the shrine 
itself, an attendant smashes open 
coconuts. for the huge shaggy 
monkeys, scores of them, which 
live on the rocky mound behind 
the temple. Below in the court- 
yard passers-by also feed monkeys 
with bananas and bread and cakes. 
As we leave the temple gate a 
Chinese arrives at a jog-trot bearing 
on his shoulder a cooked pig’s-head 
in a white dish. A beggar accosts 
him: “Don’t give it to him”— 
indicating the gold-encrusted image 
of Buddha. “ He can’t eat it. Give 
it to me, to me!” But the pig’s- 
head, pink and tender, is borne up 
the steps and vanishes into the 
temple. 

Like the Triple Prang, the Old 
Palace at Lopburi is now in a state 
of ruin. It was once a very grand 
affair, with a strongly fortified gate, 
and a banqueting- room, and an 
audience hall where the king sat 
in a special alcove in the wall, high 
above the heads of his courtiers and 
the foreign ambassadors and people 
who came to petition him. (In the 
frame of the alcove he must have 
looked like an oil- painting hung 
rather too high up.) Today, little 
remains. Huge bushes and briars 
and creepers encompass the red 
crumbling walls; the palace reservoir, 
with ancient earthenware pipes lead- 
ing into it, is now a refuse-pit for 
old tins and broken glass and paper ; 
the Army is constructing a tennis- 
court on the site of the Royal.House- 
hold apartments. At the rear of 
the audience hall, outside the entrance 
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to a supposed secret tunnel, I find a 
small boy shooting at birds with 
his catapult—quite the most extra- 
ordinary catapult I have ever seen, 
the wooden Y-shaped handle being 
carved to resemble a naked woman 
with her arms outstretched, her 
breasts lifted and protuberant, and 
no detail omitted. The boy, aged 
about eleven, seems to regard his 
catapult as an ordinary one. 

Peter’s mission has a centre in 
Lopburi for the treatment of leprosy. 
It is situated immediately within the 
wall of the old city and consists of 
a bamboo hut, or roof, under which 
patients may shelter on the occasion 
of the doctor’s fortnightly visit. 
Lepers are not segregated in Thai- 
land and are often to be seen in 
the streets of towns, in shops and 
in public vehicles. Sometimes they 
miss attendance at the clinics and 
come to missions for treatment on 
the ‘wrong day.’ We find one 
such girl at the house of the American 
missionary. The girl is a new 
patient. Her left hand has turned 
into a stiff claw with a dried-up 
hole in the centre of the palm. 
Peter examines her hand, prescribes 
diamino-dipheny] sulphone and sends 
her off to the local chemist’s to 
purchase her tablets. She is a 
straightforward ‘case’ and can be 
cured, 

Saraburi, farther south along the 
road to Bangkok, is a little town 
consisting mainly of wooden shacks 
and Chinese shops. With its com- 
plete absence of pavements it has a 
pioneer frontier-town atmosphere of 
being only half-finished. Yet it 
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has been famous for three and a 
half centuries. 

Beyond the dusty streets, situated 
on a mound that debouches from 
the line of low hills, is the shrine 
of Phra Phutta Bat (also spelled 
Phra Buddha Bhat)—the very im- 
pressive Temple of Buddha’s Foot- 


print. The Footprint was discovered | 


by a hunter in the early seventeenth 
century, in the reign of King Song 
Tham, and the temple was erected 
by King Phra Phutta Yot Fa (now 
referred to as King Rama I.) at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

A myriad relics of the Lord 
Buddha are dispersed over half a 
dozen countries of the Far East; 
temples and pagodas have been 
built to protect them, and the 
genius of Asian peoples in the 
creation of magnificent ornament 
has been lavished upon these temples 
—not always upon the outside. 
Kandy, in Ceylon, has its famous 
Temple of the Tooth; Rangoon 
has an immense acropolistic Golden 
Pagoda (the shrine commercialised 
today) encompassing four hairs from 
the head of the Buddha; Bangkok 
is rich in relics ; India abounds with 
them. Only three places, however, 
can claim to possess an actual 
imprint of the foot of the Lord 
Buddha: the top of Adam’s Peak 
in Ceylon is one; Shway Zet 
Taw in the Yoma foothills of Burma 
is another; and Tarua Saraburi in 
Thailand is the third. Every year, 
during the dry season of February 
and March, when Thai farmers 
can be away from their homes and 
the valley of the Menam Chao 
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Phya is not under flood, huge crowds 
of pilgrims congregate in Saraburi to 
make offerings at the shrine. Alas! 
we are too late in the year to witness 
that spectacle, but the temple is 
still a Mecca for strangers and 
small groups of pilgrims. 

There is, in truth, a complex, or 
cluster, of temples, pavilions, pagodas 
and small shrines built into the side 
of the hill, but the temple of Phra 
Buddha Bhat stands alone. White 
marble steps, balustraded with im- 
mensely long architectural cobras— 
the Nagas of Cambodian art—whose 
fierce hooded heads scrutinise every 
visitor when he arrives at the base 
of the staircase, lead to the top. 
There is a vista of terraces and 
courtyards and green and scarlet 
poinsettia and flame-of-the-forest. 
And from small bells, hanging at 
the edge of the high tiled roof of 
the temple, there chimes, whenever 
the breeze passes, a carillon of 
sweet sound that seems to fall from 
the serene height of Heaven itself. 

Possibly because it is so small 
the temple is sumptuously, extrava- 
gantly decorated. It glitters with 
gold-leaf ; the tall doors are entirely 
inlaid with lustrous mother-of-pearl ; 
the interior walls, panelled and 
patterned in red, glint like a million 
garnets and rubies; at the shrine, 
around the golden image of the 
Buddha, fresh lotus flowers are 
massed. The Sacred Footprint is 
in the centre of the temple; it is 
like a child’s grave, eighteen inches 
deep, four and a half feet long, 
surrounded by fresh and artificial 
flowers, protected by a low grille 
& 
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under which the bare rock is indis- 
cernible on account of the quantity 
of silver and paper ticals showered 
into the Footprint as offerings. 
Ayudhya was the old capital 
of Thailand. During the years 
of Ayudhya’s splendour, when the 
crumbling towers and creeper-buried 
walls that you see today were the 
centre of the Thai universe, Bang- 
Pa-In was the riverine pleasure 
resort to which king and court ad- 
journed each summer. The original 
palace at Bang-Pa-In, and a temple 
that still stands, were built in the 
mid-seventeenth century, and new 
temples and buildings were added 
throughout the next hundred years. 
With the overwhelming of Ayudhya 
in 1767 and the establishment of 
the capital at Dhonburi—fifty miles 
to the south as the sea-eagle flies 
but nearly a hundred miles meander- 
ing through marshes by the river— 
the pleasant terraces and courts 
and pavilions ceased to be used and 
fell into disrepair. It was not until 
the reign of King Mongkut in the 
mid-nineteenth century, when steam 
launches replaced rowing-boats on 
the river, that the palace was 
repaired, fine new residences were 
built, and the court returned each 
summer with the same elegance and 
flutter and gaiety that had charac- 
terised Bang-Pa-In during the 
dynasty of King Prasad Thog. 
Today, once again, all is deserted 
except for the caretakers—and they 
are asleep in the heat. The palace 
gleams white in the sunshine; 
between the trees, the tower King 
Mongkut built as an observatory, 
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where he could pursue his interest 
in astronomy, is visited only by 
pigeons and crows; the surface of 
the artificial lake is unruffled by a 
boat or even a waterbird; in the 
middle of the lake King Chulalong- 
korn’s exquisite Siamese water 
pavilion, with the glazed tiles of 
its tiered roofs glistening in the 
sun and the central pinnacle pier- 
cing a quiet sky, is like a piece of 
stage-property left on an empty 
stage by players long since departed. 
There is an air of tragedy about 
the deserted lake and the dust- 
sheets that cover everything inside 
the palace. Perhaps it dates from 
the time King Chulalongkorn’s wife 
was drowned. Many people wit- 
nessed the accident, but to touch 
the person of a queen was strictly 
forbidden—an offence punishable by 
death—and she drowned before the 
eyes of many excellent swimmers 
who could have saved her. 

Bangkok is the big city of Thailand 
—the Heavenly Royal City—built 
on a loop of the Menam Chao 
Phya, thirty-five kilometres inland 
from the Gulf of Siam. It is one 
of the wonder cities of the East, 
crowded and squalid and poverty- 
stricken, but simultaneously a citadel 
of commerce and trade, accommodat- 
ing both the ugliness of modern 
money-grabbing and the poetry and 
pageantry of the past. It is, pre- 
eminently, a city studded with 
miraculous and fantastic palaces and 
temples, a show-place of arts and 
crafts both ancient and contem- 
porary; in every way the cultural 
centre and apotheosis of Thailand. 
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Street-names often indicate the 
quality and atmosphere of a place, 
and in Bangkok they have a tang 
and flavour evocative of ancient 
kingdoms—Sawankaloke Road, Sri 
Ayudhya Road, Pitsanuloke Road, 
Nakorn Sawan Road, Suriwongse 
Road, Rajawongse Road, Rajavithi 
Road, Rajadamnoen Avenue—so that 
it is impossible to travel more than 
a few yards without being reminded 
of past splendours and at the same 
time of that still older civilisation 
of India out of which, remotely, 
this wonderful architectural, ritual 
and cultural efflorescence arose. 

Bangkok knows its attraction and 
provides everything indispensable to 
the rich globe-trotter. It has ex- 
pensive hotels (and how expensive !) ; 
it has night-clubs; little lairs and 
‘dives’ galore; it has Philippino 
orchestras (combos) and pretty Hong 
Kong vocalists and cabaret girls 
quite nude: wine, women and song 
at every level. Its night-life is 
probably the gayest and, for those 
participating, the most financially 
disastrous of any city east of Suez. 

And then, by daylight, there are 
the shops for trippers and tourists, 
bursting with beautiful bronzeware, 
brassware, silverware, gold, jade, 
carved ivory, lacquer, leatherware, 
crocodile, and exquisite Thai silks, 
brocades, and precious stones—star 
sapphires, rubies, topazes, emeralds, 
opals, garnets, zircons. 

It is a city of luxury and wealth 
and ostentation and also, in the 
backstreets and along the canals, of 
hard work and sweat and dirt and 
battling for a living. Although 
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there is a galaxy of thirty-three 
embassies, legations and consulates, 
the people in the streets and markets, 
away from the tourist treadmill, are 
Thai, Chinese, Vietnamese, ordinary 
working-class people dressed for the 
most part in drab workaday clothes, 
which they discard in favour of 
vivid shirts and fashionable sarongs 
only in the evenings when they go 
to cinemas and places of cheap 
entertainment. 

Bangkok has three hundred 
temples. Of them, Wat Phra Keo 
is the Holy of Holies, the temple 
to which the King of Thailand 
comes to pray. It is inconceivably 
splendid as architecture, the flower 
of Thai Buddhist art; exalted and 
lovely beyond all other temples ; 
the most sacred place in Thailand 
and beyond. Small bells attached 
to its horned and serrated roofs— 
as at Saraburi to the eaves of Phra 
Buddha Bhat—make what seems 
to be unearthly music. No one 
entering for the first time the great 
carved doors can suppress a gasp of 
astonishment and awe. The body 


| of the temple is empty except for 


carpets that partially hide the intricate 
mosaic of the floor, and the ceiling 
is immensely high and ornate. But 
it is the walls that really stun the 
senses. ‘They carry all the rioting 


| colours of a vast mural painting of 


the life of the Lord Buddha—the 
birth; early years as member of the 
Kshatriya warrior caste; marriage; 
renunciation; life of asceticism in 
the wilderness; failure of asceticism 


| to reveal the truth; dramatic enlight- 


ment under the bo-tree; subsequent 
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wanderings over the earth teaching 
the law; death; entry into Nirvana 
—all this carried out in bright flat 
colours, without the aid of perspec- 
tive, in scenes that swirl from one 
end of the temple to the other. At 
the far end of the temple is the 
Emerald Buddha. The most precious 
and holy jasper image gleams high 
above the magnificence of the shrine, 
and may be viewed by ordinary 
mortals only from a distance. Carved 
six centuries ago, it was carried 
successively from Chieng Rai to 
Lampang, to Chieng Mai, to Lau, 
to Vien Chan, to Dhonburi, and 
thence, in 1784, across the river 
from Dhonburi to Bangkok. Only 
the King himself may touch the 
image when, thrice yearly, the jewels 
and golden ornaments with which 
it is adorned need to be changed. 
The temple floor immediately below 
the altar upon which the sacred 
image rests is a jungle of finely 
carved stools and pedestals, ornate 
golden candlesticks and offertory 
bowls, rich and rare and sparkling 
with precious things. And standing 
incongruously on the left-hand side 
is an immense ugly grandfather’s 
clock, unmistakably Victorian : a per- 
sonal present from Queen Victoria 
to King Chulalongkorn. 

‘Inao’ is the most popular of 
Thai dance-dramas. The version 
performed at the Silpakorn Theatre 
in Bangkok is based upon the play 
written by King Phra Putta Lét La 
who reigned at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The actual 
story is older; of Javanese origin, 
it was performed in Ayudhya in 











the years before the sack, and in 
writing the play His Majesty gave 
literary shape and permanence to a 
drama already familiar in essentials 
both to his court and to the common 
people. Thai critics, normally im- 
patient of royal literati, assert that 
he created a play of high literary 
merit. 

Anyhow, the theatre is packed. 
It is the episode of ‘ The Hurricane’ 
that we have come to see. Busba, 
the beautiful princess, has been 
betrothed to the ungainly and tact- 
less Coraka, and handsome Prince 
Inao, who subsequently sees her, is 
dismayed because he cannot there- 
fore marry her himself. Overnight, 
disguised as Coraka, he manages 
to abduct her and carry her off 
from the city to a golden cave in 
the mountains. Later he returns 
to the court to explain his action. 
The penultimate scene is in the 
heavens where The Great Ancestor, 
surveying the world below, finds 
that Inao’s act has caused a great 
deal of confusion; he feels obliged 
to teach earthlings a lesson, and 
while Inao is still absent (during 
the last scene) he creates a hurricane, 
at the climax of which Busba and 
her two maids of honour are sucked 
up by the wind and disappear into 
the clouds. The finale is tremen- 
dously dramatic. One minute the 
princess in her tall tapering crown 
is being slowly pulled in a golden 
chariot across the lower stage; and 
the next minute the whole cavalcade 
is swept tumultuously out of a 
side door—and seconds later we 
watch chariot, princess and two 
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maids soar high across the upper 
stage against a background of dark 
clouds and eerie lightning until 
they vanish into darkness—and the 
curtain falls. 

The costumes are of old Siam, 
cloth-of-gold and gorgeous brocades 
such as you may see in the National 
Museum a few yards along the 
road, the royal characters wearing 
Siamese crowns each with a pagoda- 
shaped golden spire at the top and 
sumptuously fashioned; and the 
gongs, the flutes and other instru- 
ments provide a feast of unusual 
and exciting sound. But ‘Inao’ 
is a dance-drama, not a mere play. 
It is the dancing, the sheer balleto- 
manian wonder of it, the ever- 
changing rhythm, that is so superb 
and lovely. . . . Passing through 
the forest Inao and his retainers 
travel on horseback. No attempt 
is made to introduce life-sized horses 
on to the stage—that would be too 
crude in Thailand; instead, the 
players carry beside them small 
cardboard replicas of horses, and 
some of the retainers have a horse’s 
head and neck fitted to their heads 
as headgear; in unison the whole 
company gently clip-clop, clip-clop, 
clip-clop, and then change to a 
canter, then revert to clip-clop, 
clip-clop, in perfect simulation of 
travellers on horseback. In other 
scenes every tentative trip forward, 
every gesture of arm and hand— 
fingers bent back, delicate as bird- 
wings—every turn of eyes and head, 
every leap and ripple of footsteps, 
all so perfectly done, is integrated 
to the emotion and denouement of 
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the play, so that in watching for 
five minutes you travel back five 
centuries in time. 


In Bangkok I have acquired a 
guide named Prasad. Very early 
one morning, at the main water- 
front, Prasad and I step cautiously 
aboard a small wobbly sampan. 
The tower of the Temple of the 
Dawn is already golden with sun- 
light as the boatman paddles us 
down the Chao Phya, but it is cool 
on the river. Soon we turn aside 
into the crowded klongs, or canals, 
in which the boats are congregated. 
The markets are one of the features 
of life in Bangkok that make it a 
unique city. They are a reminder 
and, in fact, a survival, of the time, 
less than a hundred years ago, when 
the entire city was without surfaced 
roads, and only the river, the klongs 
and a few other waterways and 
muddy lanes provided means of 
communication; then, you either 
moved about by boat or, because 
of the mud, travelled on elephant- 
back. 

There are at the present day, 
either in Bangkok or frequenting 
the city, more than two hundred 
thousand boats and ocean - going 
craft. Many families eat, sleep, 
bath, cook, make love and work, 
permanently on board large covered 
rice-boats which, between trips up- 
country, are moored in serried ranks 
along the river-front and the klongs. 
Every house that borders on canal 
or river possesses at least one canoe. 


' Many shopkeepers carry all their 


stock on boats, either in the large 


double-ended rua kao, strongly built 
and roofed over amidships, or in 
sampans so small that they can 
penetrate the remotest runnels of 
water where customers may be 
found. 

It is in the early morning, when 
saffron-robed monks are still abroad 
in tiny canoes, begging-bowls in 
front of them, that the fierce, com- 
petitive, but good-natured hurly- 
burly of marketing begins. The 
range of wares offered for sale in the 
floating shops is extraordinary: bales 
of Japanese and Indian cloth, Thai 
silks, khaki shorts, American-style 
jeans, tinned groceries, patent medi- 
cines, Chinese medicines, tobacco, 
pots and pans, feather dusters, 
brooms, furniture, fish, grass mats, 
women’s hats like lampshades (Prasad 
says these are called ‘ ngob ’), cooked 
foods, coffee, iced water, coconuts, 
all kinds of small fruits, charcoal, 
joss - sticks, cosmetics, firewood— 
these are only a few that I am able 
to identify. Where the concentra- 
tion of traffic is thickest and there is 
scarcely any fairway up the middle 
of the canal, planks sometimes bridge 
from boat to boat, but you can also 
walk along the foot-boards of the 
boats themselves, which is a less 
precarious feat of acrobatics. Much 
of the boat-work is done by women ; 
they seem particularly adept at 
using the single long cheao oar by 
which all the small sampans are 
propelled. 

In this age of ‘utility’ and 
filing-systems and small family cars 
and atomic weapons, you expect 
dragons to be as extinct as the 





brontosaurus and the pterodactyl. 
But they are not. The boat-house 
of the royal State barges is a stable 
for dragons. Here are nine of 
them, fast asleep in dry dock, with 
only an old Thai grandfather to 
look after them. Nobody is likely 
to steal them, so perhaps the old 
grandfather is adequate as Keeper 
of the King’s Dragons. The largest 
and fiercest-looking beast is one 
hundred and sixty feet long, and 
seven feet wide. Every dragon is 
hollowed out of the trunk of a 
single huge mai yang tree, with 
prow and stern (snout and tail) 
firmly built on as ornamental after- 
thoughts ; the flanks are elaborately 
carved, lavishly gilded ; from nostril 
to tail-tip they are gorgeous with 
gold and rich vermilion. They are 
the biggest dugouts in the world. 
Particularly magnificent is the 
State barge used by the King on 
the occasion of Loy Kathong, the 
royal water festival, when His Majesty 
makes offerings at the riverside 
temples and provides the monks 
with new robes for the coming 
year. This has as figure-head the 
King of Dragons himself, super- 
ciliously snouted, stupendously regal; 
it carries near the centre of the barge, 
to shelter His human Majesty, a 
small pavilion of cloth-of-gold ; and 
the vessel is propelled by the strong 
arms of seventy Thai paddlers, 
seated in pairs before and abaft 
the pavilion, using long golden oars. 


Later we bump for three-quarters 
of a mile over the tram-lines, until 
Prasad sees, down a side-street, 
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the five Chinese characters on a 
vertical banner that mark our objec- 
tive, we stop and tell the samlor 
rider not to wait. In Bangkok it 
is as easy, and as reputable, to 
enter an opium den as it is to book 
in at an hotel. 

Some people believe that opium 
dens cater only for the dregs of 
society, for miserable creatures of 
the underworld who have lost all 
self-respect ; they think that inhala- 
tion of opium smoke has an erotic 
effect and that the dens are gathering- 
places for the sexually exhausted 
and the sexually depraved. The 
word ‘den’ itself suggests some- 
thing reprehensible. A friend of 
mine in Singapore, who is a doctor, 
tells me that, in his view, there is 
nothing morally wrong about smok- 
ing opium: it is simply that ‘ what 
the dens have laid on is not so 
good.’ Pressed to be more specific 
he adds laconically, “ Women and 
boys.” 

The den to which we have come 
is screened only perfunctorily from 
the gaze of passers-by in the street, 
it is a very large and thriving 
concern, and bears none of the 
obvious marks that might identify 
it as a centre of vice. There are no 
formalities about going in. You 
simply nod to the Chinese proprietor, 
walk through the door, and find a 
place where you can lie down. 
Altogether, there are three large, 
long rooms, and each looks vaguely 
like a very primitive and Hogarthian 
hospital ward—owing, I suppose, to 
its shape. A low wooden platform, 
six or seven feet wide, runs the 
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entire length of each room along 
both sides ; each platform is divided 
into six compartments separated by 
partitions perhaps a foot high; 
generally, there are only one or 
two smokers in each compartment. 
The smoking is all done very 
publicly. You can stand at the 
entrance of a room and, looking 
through the faint haze of smoke, 
see everyone in it. At the back 
are a few small cubicle rooms in 
which clients may, presumably, smoke 
in private or engage in depravity if 
the proprietor has it ‘ laid on.’ 

When a man comes in for his 
daily smoke he first of all finds 
an empty compartment on one of 
the platforms, or shares a compart- 
ment with an acquaintance who has 
arrived earlier. He takes off his 
sandals, his shirt, his vest and 
(probably) his trousers and relaxes 
in white or striped pink-and-white 
or bright-red underpants. (It is 
remarkable what a variety of coloured 
underpants are worn by Bangkok 
opium-smokers.) Nobody is nude ; 
and some men continue to wear 
their vests and trousers. Discarded 
clothes are hung out of the way 
on nails in the wooden wall behind 
each compartment. Only the older 
addicts are emaciated; many of 
the men I see are in their twenties 
or thirties, strong and firm-bodied, 
perhaps a little pale, with a sprinkling 
of weaklings. All are Chinese. 

On the wooden floor of each 
compartment is a brass tray bearing 
the paraffin or coconut-oil lamp 
and steel needles required for pre- 
paration of the opium. The pipe 
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is a piece of thick bamboo, eighteen 
inches in length, with a mouth- 
piece at one end and a special 
bowl, in which the opium is placed, 
in the centre. The one bamboo 
pipe is shared by all who use the 
same compartment. You buy the 
opium in tiny brass canisters the 
size of a shilling; each of these 
contains enough opium for six 
‘pipes,’ and the cost of a canister 
is six ticals, or about two shillings. 
In appearance, raw opium is rather 
like fine tobacco, rich coffee-brown 
in colour. To smoke it, you first 
of all frizzle a pellet on the point 
of a steel needle, turning and turn- 
ing it over the heat at the edge of 
the lamp-glass until it seems about 
to melt completely, then you plug 
it swiftly into the central bowl of 
the bamboo pipe, adjust your head 
on the smoker’s wooden block, and 
firmly, so as not to waste any of 
the precious smoke, clamp your 
mouth over the mouth-piece, then 
inhale deeply, drawing the smoke 
deep into your lungs. When you 
have enjoyed all six pellets—each 
pellet provides only about three 
‘ draws ’—you lie back relaxed with 
your head on the painted head-rest 
and your knees drawn up. The 
vexation and struggle and strain of 
the long working-day pass and are 
superseded by a sensation of physical 
satisfaction and well-being and 
strength. If you are new to opium- 
smoking, you probably feel suffused 
with new strength and happiness 
after only six pellets—one pipe. 
An addict needs more. 
Not all the men are smoking. 
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Some read newspapers, a few play 
cards, nearly all have beside them 
the pots of tea and small Chinese 
porcelain cups without handles 
supplied free of charge by the 
proprietor. Because it is past eight 
o’clock some of the men, who have 
been here for perhaps two hours, 
look a little drugged and sleepy ; 
one or two are actually asleep; 
but others, between pipes, yarn 
cheerfully together. They look like 
samlor-riders, boat-builders, brick- 
makers, carpenters, mechanics, fac- 
tory workers, coolies, stevedores. 
Nobody looks at all vicious or 
depraved, and there is no evidence 
of any activity that would be of 
interest to the Sunday newspapers. 
For most of these men opium- 
smoking is a simple pleasure to 
which they look forward every even- 
ing in the same way that many men 
in England look foward to a pint of 
beer and a game of darts at the 
local ‘Pig and Whistle.’ To add 
to the similarity the entire den is 
lightly wreathed in smoke—opium 
smoke smells slightly stale and 
sour—precisely as the atmosphere 
in an English pub or club is thick 
with cigarette and tobacco smoke 
at the same time in the evening. 
It is all as decorous as a Rotary 
Club ‘ smoker ’ or a quarterly meeting 
of church wardens. 

However, I do meet one man 
who is obviously an addict of long- 
standing, whose every pore and 
pipe and sinew must be saturated 
with opium, whose appearance con- 
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forms, at least in part, to the popular 
conception of what an opium addict 
ought to look like. I am waiting 
for Prasad to translate the gist of 
a conversation he is having with 
the friend of a friend of a friend 
of his, when the old man clutches 
at my elbow. 

“He ask you to buy him a pipe,” 
says Prasad. 

I look at him. He is small and 
bent and withered, so emaciated 
that there is no flesh left anywhere 
on his skeleton. His eyes, grey 
and dead, are sunk far back in their 
sockets; his cheeks are so deeply 
indrawn that you see the white 
cheek-bones through the skin; his 
neck is a withered stick; his collar- 
bone stands out like a handrail; 
his ribs like a rattan cage; his 
stained Chinese trousers are too 
loose to hide a wasted and fantastic- 
ally wrinkled belly; his knees are 
gnarled ; his hands like claws, with 
long grey nails. From navel to 
ears every inch of him is tatooed 
with intricate Chinese patterns— 
and obscenities. 

When his hands close over the 
small metal canister he squats 
nervously and with concentration 
over the coconut-oil lamp on 
the nearest smoking-space—another 
smoker makes way for him—frizzles 
his pellets impatiently; smokes ; 
exhales. When he exhales it is 
with a sigh of gratification and 
intense relief; and in his eyes 
there glows incipient life where 
before was only death. 
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LETTING THE SHOOT 





BY C. S. GOLDINGHAM 


“PRETTY little place,” remarks the 
Prospective Shooting Tenant, as we 
emerge from the house. 

Separated from us only by a 
paddock in which my daughter’s 
pony grazes greedily on the young 
April grasses with his companion 
the donkey, six cottages show their 
shining morning faces among the 
apple-trees by the lane-side. Away 
to our left, the gables of the home 
farmhouse stand above the wall of 
my kitchen garden, like a medieval 
chantry on a bridge. The little 
church broods on a hillock to our 
right, dwarfed by black Irish yews. 

“Ts that the whole village?” 
inquires the P.S.T. 

I tell him, “ Yes. At the census 
before last the Press informed us 
we were the smallest parish in 
England.” 

The size of the church is in 
keeping with the population. It 
seats thirty-two persons uncomfort- 
ably, and the narrowness of the 
aisle is such that we hold our breath 
whilst the coffin is being turned 
round at a funeral. But if our 
pews have little leg-room we can 
boast a rector of our own, not a 
mere vicar; and a tablet on the 
wall commemorates one Jho. Grubbe 
who decd. 17th June 1643, aet. 167. 
I imagine that what happened was 
R2 


that the graver’s tool slipped. Three 
of our four bells were melted down 
in the Civil War, when the Manor 
House was held for the King. We 
are quite historic. 

The shoot lies in a fold of the 
Chilterns, where the hills meet the 
Vale of Aylesbury. Barely a thousand 
acres, it has been spared from 
engulfment by the wave of council 
houses which is spreading from the 
market town a mile and a half 
away. For we are below the level 
of the sewer, and local authority 
boggles at the idea of installing 
a pumping-station. There is no 
through road. To come here from 
the outer world is to know that 
rarest of today’s phenomena, peace, 

But we must be getting on, for 
we are to show the shoot to the 
P.S.T. Old Mr B. comes with us 
in person, instead of sending his 
young Mr Wayne. B. is head of 
the firm of estate agents which, 
since the year of the Diamond 
Jubilee, has annually sold for us 
some two hundred acres of grass- 
keeping. He mentions this to the 
P.S.T., who inquires what it is 
worth, 

“* Averages about six pounds an 
acre,” replies Mr B. 

This, of course, is chicken feed 
to the P.S.T. Nevertheless, any- 
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thing to do with money interests 
him. “Pay you?” He talks in 
shorthand. I find it infectious. 

I shake my head. “No. Wages, 
shepherd, shepherd’s son to see to 
the fences. Taxes.” 

** Maintenance Claim ?” 

** Nobody ever yet got anything 
worth having out of a Maintenance 
Claim.” 

“* Any expense sheet in your job, 
Commander ? ” 

“We don’t have expense sheets 
in the Navy,” I tell him. “At 
least, not what you would call an 
expense sheet.” 

He grunts. 

“I think we will do best to start 
at the south end of the shoot and 
work north,” I tell my guest. “‘ We 
are not far from the south end. We 
can go through the garden.” 

As we move off, Mr B. looks 
back through the hall. He has a 
passion for eighteenth-century houses 
which his business enables him to 
gratify. His eyes follow the austerely 
beautiful balustrade of ‘ Athenian’ 
Stuart’s staircase, to the Palladian 
window lighting the landing. Even 
the P.S.T. is willing to linger when, 
a minute later, we cross a glade at 
the head of which a little Greek 
temple stands moon-pale in a twilight 
of yews. It is all that remains of 
William Kent’s Arcadian lay-out. 
Nature has engulfed the rest. 

As we move towards the south 
end of the property, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to try to interest the 
P.S.T., so I tell him of something 
I once saw from my bedroom 
window while dressing one morning. 
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‘Just about where we stopped to 
look at the temple,” I relate, “ our 
big black cat was sitting, quite still, 
benignly watching rabbits larking 
and feeding all round her. The 
rabbits took no notice at all of the 
cat, and she, I presume, had just 
breakfasted on a juicy young rabbit, 
and was not at the moment 
interested.” 

“I suppose the rabbits did not 
notice her because she was keeping 
still. But what happened when 
she moved?” inquired the P.S.T. 

** She didn’t move, simply faded 
into the long grass. One moment 
she was there, the next she wasn’t.” 

The south end of the shoot 
consists of a severance of about 
two hundred acres, cut off from the 
remainder by the railway, which 
here runs in a very deep cutting. 
We cross to it by a grass-grown 
brick bridge. ‘‘ Deuce of a lot of 
capital the railway companies must 
have locked up in the thousands of 
bridges they had to build for farmers 
all over the country—most of them 
used about once or twice a year, I 
suppose,” remarks the P.S.T. 

Most of the severance is hill 
country, unlike the remainder of 
the property, which lies in the Vale. 
For the property is coterminous with 
the parish, and most of the parishes 
hereabouts are long and narrow; 
the reason, I am told, being that 
when the parishes were first formed 
each was given a piece of hill, 
wood and water. The grass is 
short and thymy, such as sheep love, 
with thickets of juniper; and there 
is a good deal of woodland, mostly 
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larch and Turkey oak, with plenty 
of undergrowth. 

“Usually good for a few 
pheasants,” I tell the P.S.T., 
“especially after my neighbour, 
who preserves, has been shooting. 
The soil is warmer here than in 
the Vale.” 

“ Pheasants, eh ? Well, buckwheat 
and raisins will work wonders with 
other people’s pheasants,” the P.S.T. 
chuckles, callously. No doubt in 
his world it is everyone for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost. 
I do not see what I can do about 
it, short of refusing to let him the 
shoot; yet the next man may well 
be another of the same kidney. 

I voice a faint protest. “ You will 
make me deuced unpopular.” 

“Pooh!” he replies. “ Every- 
body with a small shoot, whose 
neighbours preserve, does it.” He 
dismisses the matter from his mind. 
This shoot is not of much im- 
portance to him, anyway. He only 
contemplates taking it because it is 
near enough to London for him 
to be able to drive down for a 


' morning’s shooting with two or 


three friends. He looks at the 
telegraph wires. “Ever lose any 
birds on those?” he inquires. 

“Yes, more than once we have 
found partridges, sometimes half a 
dozen in a row, with their heads 
cut off.” 

“ British Railways ought to mark 
them. Will you get on to it?” 

Returning from the severance, we 
recross the railway cutting by a 
steep staircase of half-sleepers, some 
distance from the bridge. Reaching 
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the top, we emerge into a different 
world. Two or three fields of 
permanent pasture separate us from 
what we call the park, a place of 
ancient turf and great elms, grazed 
by cattle, and without cover of 
any kind. “ Nothing to shoot here 
but pigeons,” I tell the P.S.T. 

** How many acres ? ” he inquires ; 
and when I tell him, “‘ Seventy-five,” 
I feel he is doing a mental calcula- 
tion. But there is a further dis- 
appointment in store for him, and 
we had better get it over quickly. 
To our left, we pass into a short 
avenue of alder-trees, gated at each 
end. We are heavily engloomed, 
but shafts of April sunshine penetrate 
the screen of trees. Peering through 
this, the P.S.T. stops short. “ Great 
Scot!” he exclaims. “ What’s this?” 

He is looking on a lake, screened 
all about with what, a hundred years 
ago, was an ornamental planting of 
Portugal laurels, box-trees and 
bamboos. Méallard are standing on 
their heads, waving web feet in the 
air; their wives are sitting on eggs 
in the reeds and pollard willows. 
Teal splash about. Near us, Tobias, 
the swan, is pulling up the succulent 
white roots of the reeds, She— 
for she was named before her sex 
was recognised—lost her mate a 
few years ago, and she refuses to 
take another, though on nights 
when the frost is keen—and this 
lake, which being full of springs, 
never freezes—you may hear, in 
the stillness which often accompanies 
a great frost, a singing sound as of 
a finger-nail drawn across watered 
silk, as the great wild swans come 
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flighting in from the reservoir ten 
miles away. The heron fishes in 
our lake, standing motionless hour 
after hour, until a roach assumes 
his legs to be reeds. They say 
the heron is choosy, that he allows 
one fish after another to pass, until 
he sees one that he likes the look 
of. But it seems more probable 
that the gauntness of his frame is 
due to lack of fish and the un- 
satisfying nature of a diet of frogs. 
For yearly his fishing- grounds 
diminish and become less private. 
Mobbed by rooks and jackdaws in 
increasing numbers, he is surely the 
most luckless of birds. 

“TI am afraid this is a sanctuary,” 
I tell the P.S.T. “There is no 
shooting here.” He begins to 
splutter, but I owe him one for 
ordering me to have the telegraph 
wires seen to; so I cut him short 
and hurry him away. 

We cross a long pasture sheltered 
on three sides by plantations and 
closed on the fourth by a hillock. 
On this eminence grow larch-trees, 
old and so slow of growth in the 
dry soil that they are nearly as 
hard and heavy as iron. They 
provide us with fencing and gate- 
posts. 

**'You could rear pheasants here,” 
remarks the P.S.T. 

“ My grandfather used to. But 
today it is a grand place for shooting 
pigeons as they come in to roost. 
I have some decoys you can use.” 

We are coming to a piece of 
land where, as I tell the P.S.T., 
one may expect to shoot almost 


anything. It is a rough bit of 
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country, with rushy pools and streams 
and abounding in ancient thorn- 
brakes. 

My guest is peering through a 
straggly hedge into a little circular 
space surrounded by a moat. ‘‘ What 
is this ?” he inquires. 

“Once there was a little manor 
house here, but it was bombarded 
and knocked down in the Civil 
War. It was important as an 
outpost to my house when it was 
garrisoned for the King, because 
until a new road was made in the 
eighteenth century, the old road 
from London to Oxford ran past 
here. Those banks and hollows 
you can see were breastworks and 
trenches. In a dry year the children 
still find an occasional cannon-ball 
in the moat.” 

The P.S.T. indicates an enormous 
bury in the bank of the moat. 
“Fox?” “No, badgers,” I tell 
him. ‘“ But one day a young man 
who bred Sealyhams came and dug 
the badgers out. I was working 
in London and heard of it by 
telephone. But by the time I 
arrived the fellow had gone and 
taken the badgers away in a sack, 
to turn down on someone else’s 
property, no doubt.” 

Old Mr B. leaves us now. “Go 
through the kitchen,” I tell him 
“ My wife will bring you some 

sherry in the library.” B. will 
browse happily there until luncheon- 
time or stroll about looking at the 
work Robert Adam did for my 
great-great-grandfather. 

We ourselves cross a rough thirty- 
acre field. “ Always hares here,” 
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I say, “if you like shooting them. 
From now on to the north end of 
the shoot it is all pretty good partridge 
ground—at least, pretty good for 
this part of the world.” We make 
our way along the headlands of a 
number of smallish fields of roots, 
kale and white crops. “ Always 
good for a few coveys. This green 
lane, Oddley Lane, is my west 
boundary.” 

He looks mystified. 
odd about it?” 

“Not odd—Oddley is its name,” 
I explain. 

We work northwards, passing lines 
of elms, remnants of three avenues 
which formerly radiated from the 
house, and soon cross a stile into 
another green lane, once part of 
the Oxford road. 

The ground is now rising gently. 
It is mostly permanent pasture, 
but in these days the hedges and 
ditches are not kept as they should 
be, and partridges find plenty of 
nesting places, undisturbed save by 
the snoring breath and wet nose 
of an occasional cow. We put up 
a few pairs before reaching the 
low crest of the hill, where we look 
out over a road a little distance 
away. This was the Roman road 
to the west country. “ Our north 
boundary,” I explain. “ The pre- 


“What is 


historic track, the Icknield Way, is 
behind us, on the higher ground. 
All the country we see was probably 
marshy until the Romans drained 
it. That field with a south slope, 


by the little house, is the Fulling 
Field, where the home-made linen 
used to be pegged out to bleach. 
In the little house—it’s not in our 
parish—lived Lely for a time. That 
explains the portraits of Windsor 
Beauties in my dining-room: all 
studio copies, but uncommonly 
decorative.” 

The P.S.T. does not seem very 
interested. 

We work towards home, along 
the stream forming our eastern 
boundary. Soon, the stream widens 
out into gravelly shallows, now 
newly planted with watercress, I 
do not tell the P.S.T. that snipe 
come to feed here in hard weather. 
There is no cover, and they can 
only be shot at dusk, by taking 
them against the western sky. It 
is not only poor sport, but unless 
you have a good dog, it may mean 
a wounded bird lying out all night. 

The P.S.T. is evidently tiring, 
and indeed, we have covered a 
goodish bit of ground since we 
started. Making money in the 
City does not make for physical 
fitness. Accordingly, I refrain from 
further talk and take my guest back 
to the house by the shortest route. 

We drop into a lane which soon 
becomes the back drive to my 
house. ‘“‘ Come in and have a glass 
of sherry before luncheon, while 
you look at the game-book,” I 
suggest. And I think it best to 
add, “ Quite without prejudice, of 
course,” 














SPIROULA AND THE PRIEST 


BY E. HILL 


SPIROULA, the cook from Chios, 
had been awake all night with 
toothache, so I arranged to drive 
her into Athens to the dentist, as 
I was going to the dressmaker. 
She said this would enable her to 
buy the fish for the dinner-party 
in the market from the stall of her 
cousin, also from Chios, who had 
his own boat, and it would be 
very much better than the rubbish 
some people had the effrontery to 
offer for sale. Why, in Chios 
they threw such stuff back into 
the sea. 

There were times when I wondered 
how we had managed to survive 
three years of Spiroula. The sheer 
force and volume of her talk battered 
her listeners into a sort of stupor. 
She could go on for half an hour 
without once pausing for breath 
and appear to be quite fresh at the 
end of it, whereas her audience 
would be worn out. It was as if 
the spectators had collapsed after 
watching a mile run in record time, 
while the runner was unaffected. 
So it was a relief when the priest 
waiting by the roadside signalled 
us for a lift. He was rather talkative, 
too, and we had gone some way 
before I noticed that Spiroula had 
not said a word since he got in. 
I tried to feel sympathy instead of 


relief, thinking how her tooth must 
be hurting her. I reminded myself 
that she was a very good cook and 
a loyal, honest soul, and that not 
many people would have offered to 
go all the way down to the market 
after a session with the dentist; 
yes, we might have done a good 
deal worse than Spiroula. 

As soon as we had dropped the 
grateful priest she exploded into 
speech, and it was like the bursting 
of a dam. This was a fine thing! 
She hardly liked to think what 
might happen to us all now, to me 
in particular, and in my place she 
would drive straight home. She 
implored me to lose no time in 
doing so. She would walk the rest 
of the way to the dentist. Did I 
not know that if the first person 
one spoke to on leaving home was 
a priest, ill-luck would follow for 
the rest of the day? This could 
only be broken by returning at 
once, turning round three times 
and starting out again. 

After driving nearly ten miles 
to keep an appointment I had no 
intention of doing any such thing. 
‘Everyone has their pet supersti- 
tion, Spiroula,” I said sensibly. 
“If I had broken a mirror some 


people would have said that meant | 


seven years’ bad luck, which would 
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have been much worse.” She was 
not impressed and pointed out that 
this was not a matter of mirrors. 
If I did not wish to go back now, 
there was, of course, no more to 
be said ; but if she might be allowed 
to make a suggestion, it was that 
we should at least take the elementary 
precaution of returning home sepa- 
rately later. She would take the bus. 
Thus, in the event of an accident, 
which she considered highly prob- 
able, one of us might stand a chance. 
“ May God watch over the Kyria,” 
she said fervently as we parted at 
the dentist’s door. 

There was no room in my usual 
parking-place, so I had to leave the 
car up a side alley, inconveniently 
far from the dressmaker, who lived 
at the top of a rough, steep street, 
too narrow for motors. It was a 
hot climb and I was out of breath 
when I reached her door. After 
I had knocked for the third time 
a woman put her head out of a 
window opposite, and said that if 
I wanted Calliope she was not 
there. She had gone to help her 
daughter in Kalamata, whose children 
all had whooping-cough. No, she 
had not said when she would be 
back. When the grandchildren had 
had measles she had stayed away 
for nearly three months, and might 
well do the same again or even not 
come back at all; for she was a 
widow and her daughter hoped to 
be able to persuade her to make 
her home with them in Kalamata. 
“But she is making me a dress,” 
I said. “ Yes,” said the woman, 
“she’s a dressmaker, you sec.” 


There seemed no more to be said, 
so I thanked her and left. 

The car would not start, and 
after struggling, with a dozen helpers, 
until we were all exhausted, I made 
the sickening discovery that the 
battery had been stolen: this, in 
the middle of the morning, in full 
view of passers-by. About thirty 
people offered to escort me to the 
nearest police-station, and the number 
had doubled by the time we reached 
it. The police were full of sympathy 
and, while taking particulars, offered 
me a glass of water and some Turkish 
coffee. These were welcome, but I 
still had to get home. While I was 
drinking the coffee, a panting boy 
pushed through the crowd at the 
door and said there were two men 
with a lorry outside. They were 
going to Marathon and would be 
delighted to tow me as far as Ekali. 
How he knew where I lived I have 
no idea. I had hardly finished 
telling the police. 

The lorry-driver and his mate 
shook hands with me warmly and 
introduced themselves as Yanni and 
Apostolaki. I thanked them for 
their kind offer of help, which I 
would be very glad to accept. I 
did not feel quite so glad when I 
saw the piece of rope they produced. 
Spliced and badly frayed in several 
places, it looked as if the slightest 
tug would snap it. They assured 
me it was much stronger than it 
looked, and we set off. The crowd 
that watched us go nearly blocked 
the street. Apostolaki sat in the 
back of the lorry to keep an eye 

on me. It was a good thing he did, 





because after the first two miles 
the rope broke. They knotted it 
up, which made it shorter, and we 
went on, but not very far, because, 
as we swerved suddenly to avoid a 
laden donkey, the rope snapped again. 
They tied another knot, and it was 
now very short indeed. I begged 
Yanni to drive slowly, otherwise I 
should run into him. He agreed, 
and we went at a sedate pace for 
another mile or two, then slowed 
down almost to a standstill, and 
finally stopped dead. He had run 
out of petrol. 

The hard, clear heat beat down 
on the road and we sat under an 
olive-tree -and waited for the bus. 
The idea of siphoning the petrol 
from my tank to Yanni’s had to 
be abandoned for want of anything 
to do it with. I felt hot and ex- 
hausted, and furious with Calliope 
for going off like that without a 
word ; with the man who had stolen 
my battery and to whom I wished 
a slow, painful death; and with 
Yanni and Apostolaki and their 
ridiculous piece of rope and their 
idiotic carelessness in not checking 
their petrol before they started. 
Yanni had found some figs in his 
pocket. Most of them were too 
squashed to be eatable, but he 
carefully peeled the two best and 
offered them to me. He took off 
his jacket for me to sit on. Apostolaki 
went over to the lorry and came back 
with some olives and bread wrapped 
in a newspaper. I noticed he had 
no shoes. Both of them apologised 
for having nothing better to offer 
me, and although I knew it was 
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their lunch that I was eating, to 
refuse it would have been a gross 
discourtesy. My ill-humour died 
away. It was very comfortable 
leaning against the tree, and I began 
to feel relaxed and almost happy. 

There was only standing-room 
on the bus, but somehow a seat 
was found for me. Yanni told the 
passengers of our misfortunes and 
there were po-po-po’s of sympathy 
and concern all round. Then to 
my dismay I found that my bag 
had gone. I must have left it in 
the car or under the tree, but I 
could not positively remember having 
it there. Half a dozen people offered 
at once to pay my fare, and the man 
who had given up his seat to me 
wanted to pay for all three of us. 
In the end the conductor refused to 
take anything. Yanni and Apostolaki 
begged me not to worry. They felt 
sure the bag had been left behind, 
and would bring it and the car to 
my house when they had fetched 
their can of petrol. 

Spiroula was at the gate with 
Eleftheria, the housemaid from 
Andros, when I reached home. 
She said she thought I was lost, 
dead, maimed in a street accident. 
As her bus had made the journey 
safely I could hardly hope to escape 
disaster. Anything could have hap- 
pened after that ill-fated affair of 
the priest. It was a mercy to see 
me safe and sound, but where was 
the car? I told her everything, 
about the dressmaker, the stolen 
battery, the broken rope, the lorry 
running out of petrol and. finally 
the lost bag. Even the phlegmatic 
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Eleftheria was moved to a po-po 
or two at such a catalogue of mis- 
fortunes, and Spiroula was struck 
dumb, but only for a second. That 
Calliope! A fine way to treat her 
customers! But fortunately the 
Kyria would not have to rely on 
such people in future. She, Spiroula, 
had a niece in Chios who sewed like 
an angel and intended to come and 
set up as a dressmaker in Athens. 
All the fashionable ladies would be 
clamouring for her services, but I 
should have priority; that she would 
guarantee. And was it possible 
that in the streets of the city thieves 
should be able to rob and steal as 
they pleased with no one to prevent 
it? Just a few hours ago she had 
said to her cousin in the market, 
and he had agreed, that only in 
Chios were honest people any longer 
to be found. I could drop my bag 
in Chios in the main street, where 
it could lie all night, and in the 
morning not a drachma would have 
been touched. As it was, I could 
hardly hope to see it again. I 
asked after her tooth and she shut 
her eyes with an expression of 
intense suffering courageously borne. 
The dentist had taken it out and 
she was so faint and weak from 
loss of blood she could scarcely 
stand upright, and she had the 
greatest difficulty in speaking because 
of the pain in her jaw. How rough 
the Athenian dentists were! I did 
not feel equal just then to hearing 
about the dentists of Chios, so I 
said I did not want any lunch, only 
to go to my room and rest. 

It was bliss to be lying on my 


bed. I read for a little, and the 
troubles of the morning receded 
into the background. The cool 
house, the hot stillness outside, the 
sound of the cicadas, were soothing 
and restful, and before long I was 
asleep. 

The scream that tore me out of 
sleep was blood-curdling. It was 
followed by others, and I ran in a 
panic to open the shutters, shrinking 
from the prospect of the horrors I 
was about to see. But it was only 
Eleftheria. She was not hacked to 
pieces and left dying in a scarlet 
pool, but just standing by herself 
in the garden with her broom 
lifted in a threatening way. She 
screamed again, and I thought per- 
haps the heat had affected her and 
she had gone mad. Then from 
behind some shrubs a goat appeared. 
It had something white sticking 
out of the corner of its mouth and 
it gave Eleftheria a cold, yellow 
look. She charged with her broom, 
but with a few nimble skips it was 
over the garden wall and away up 
the hillside, a piece of cord trailing 
from its neck. 

Spiroula and I did our best to 
calm Eleftheria, who, for some time, 
was too overcome to speak. When 
she was able to, she told us the goat 
had eaten the best table-napkins. 
She had washed and hung them 
out after lunch, and when she went 
to fetch them in to iron, there was 
the goat up on his hind legs tucking 
into the last one. And she pointed, 
sobbing, to the clothes-line. with its 
row of pegs, a tattered wisp hanging 
from one of them. “It doesn’t 











matter, Eleftheria,’ I said. “It 
isn’t your fault, so don’t cry any 
more. We'll use the other napkins 
tonight.” Spiroula interrupted then 
to remind me that the bad luck 
always lasted the whole day, which 
meant until midnight, so we still 
had over six hours to go. What 
little heart I had left for the dinner- 
party vanished altogether at this 
reminder. And there was some- 
thing else she had almost forgotten 
to tell me. While I was resting, 
two men had come to say they 
had towed the car back and left it 
outside the gate and they were very 
sorry that there was no sign of my 
bag. She had not liked the look of 
them at all, very rough-looking types. 

The dinner-party went surpris- 
ingly well. Nobody was taken ill 
or died at the table, and the ceiling 
did not fall in either. All that 
happened was that the electricity 
failed as we were sitting down. 
The candles did not give enough 
light for the second-best napkins 
to be noticed; everyone exclaimed 
politely at how much softer and 
pleasanter it was than the harsh 
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glare of electric light. At midnight, 
when the party broke up, the 
current came on again. As the 
last guest was leaving a policeman 
rode up on a motor-bicycle. He 
was returning my bag, which I had 
left in the police-station. After I 
had gone they found it and tried 
to telephone to the house, but the 
line was dead, which they reported. 
And they had the thief, caught 
stealing the spare wheel from another 
car. He was a bad lot from Chios, 
the leader of a gang trafficking in 
stolen car-parts. The police there 
were looking for him too. All 
sorts of undesirables came into 
Athens in these days, but the 
police were ready for them. Perhaps 
I could come down tomorrow and 
identify my battery? He shook 
hands with a smile and rode away. 

The telephone was ringing as I 
went back into the house. Spiroula 
answered it, but it was only the 
engineer testing the line which had 
been reported out of order. I 
never told her about the thief. 
She was an excellent cook and the 
shock could have affected her badly. 
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THE ROAD TO KILLICHIUMEN 


BY IAN GRAEME 


THE drizzling rain had stopped 
about five minutes before I entered 
the woods, and now thin shafts of 
rather watery sunlight pierced the 
rows of young trees, lighting up 
myriad clouds of midges and other 
small insects. The ground was very 
damp, and when I came to the steep 
banks of the gorge I slipped once, 
twice, three times on the slippery 
moss. Below me, far below, were 
the dark pools of the Spey. I peered 
eagerly through the trees, looking 
for the bridge. I could not see 
it. Cautiously I manceuvred myself 
farther down the bank until I came 
to a little outcrop of moss turf from 
which I had a clear view along a 
stretch of the river. Then I saw it: 
one lone pier rising straight from 
the bed of the river, and from the 
bank opposite, a rusty metal super- 
structure that hung dangerously over 
the water, its farther end caught 
tightly in the thick, tangled under- 
growth. I must confess I was dis- 
appointed. I had walked over five 
miles from Fort William to see just 
this. Five miles of sodden ground ; 
five miles in the rain. This was all 
that remained of ‘ that High Bridge 
over the Speyer’ which had been 
built at the orders of General Wade 
just over two hundred years before. 

Burt had described it in his 
‘Letters’ and I thought of that 


description as I sat beside the dark 
water. ‘It ran,’ Burt had said, ‘ at 
the Foot of two very steep Hills, 
over surprising Rocks, where at the 
least the River is eighteen Feet deep 
and in Floods rises to nearly fifty ; 
it has three Arches the middlemost 
fifty Foot Span; founded upon 
Rocks, from the Top to the usual 
Level of the River is seventy Feet ; 
the other Arches are thirty Feet each 
upon dry Ground at low Water. 
The road descends a great Way 
down in Traverses from each Side of 
the River and the Bridge is two 
hundred Feet in Length over a 
Chasm frightful to behold.’ 

Only the river and the chasm 
remained as before. The lonely pier 
must have supported the central 
arch. It was disappointing. So 
must a pilgrim feel when, having 
crossed half the country to see a 
striking piece of the True Cross, he 
finds himself gazing upon another 


piece of rather ordinary-looking 
wood, 


This was for me almost a 
pilgrimage, the culmination of two 
years of waiting. It began in 
London, where I was planning a 
holiday. On the table in front 
of me was scattered an untidy 
collection of Bartholomew’s maps. I 
could not decide whether I should 











go to the Highlands again, or per- 
haps up to the far north; for I had 
once been to Ullapool and I had 
often felt that I would like to go 
farther. I was unable to make up my 
mind, and was starting to fold up 
the maps again, when my attention 
was caught by a thin dotted line. It 
was a double line. This was not 
unusual, and I had enough of map- 
reading to know that this usually 
indicates a cart-track or an unfenced 
road. What was remarkable, how- 
ever, were the words beside it, 
* General Wade’s Road.’ I had, of 
course, heard of General Wade. No 
one who has spent any time in the 
Scottish countryside can have failed 
to hear of him. There is hardly an 
old road or an old bridge that is not 
attributed to him, and many a High- 
land inn, which cannot attain a bed- 
room in which Queen Mary slept, 
makes do with a legend that the build- 
ing was used as a barrack by Wade’s 
soldiers. What I did not know, how- 
ever, was that his old roads were of 
sufficient interest to be marked on a 
map. It rather intrigued me, and I 
sat and stared at the map for quite a 
time before sweeping it, together 
with the others, into a convenient 
cupboard. 

During the next few weeks I thought 
a lot about Wade. I found a book in 
my father’s bookcase called ‘ Wade 
in Scotland’ by J. B. Salmond. I 
read this and then started on a round 
of the bookshops in Charing Cross 
Road in the hope of finding more. 
But I found nothing. No one had 
heard of General Wade, nor of his 
roads. I found one or two old road- 
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maps of Scotland, but they did not 
really help. It was in the reading- 
room of the British Museum that I 
discovered the ‘Letters from a 
Gentleman in the North of Scotland’ 
by Edmund Burt, and also gleaned 
a little information from the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography.’ Then I 
had to return to my duties in Nigeria, 
and two years went past before I had 
another chance to get to grips with 
General Wade. 

It was now June 1956. I had left 
Fort William very early in the morn- 
ing. I was in no hurry, but I was 
hungry. I opened a packet of 
sandwiches which I had thrust into 
my jacket-pocket, and, while eating 
my breakfast, reviewed what I had 
learnt about General Wade, what I 
knew now, yet had not known two 
years ago. 

I knew that George Wade was an 
Englishman. I knew that he was the 
third son of an English soldier. I 
knew also that his father had settled 
in Ireland upon land granted by 
Cromwell to his old troops. The 
eldest son had gone into the Church; 
the second had been kept upon the 
family estate; and the third, George, 
had joined the army. A familiar 
pattern in those times. At the age of 
seventeen he joined the Earl of 
Bath’s Regiment, and though his 
career was undistinguished, his pro- 
motion seems to have been rapid. 
The year 1693 saw him a Lieutenant ; 
the next year he was a Captain- 
Lieutenant, a year later a Captain, 
and by 1703 he was a Major. In the 
next five years he reached the rank 
of Brigadier-General, and, having 
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seen considerable service both in 
Flanders and in Spain, he retired in 
1711. Like many military men before 
him and since, however, he did not 
seem to find in the rather drab 
civilian life to which he retired that 
which he was seeking, and shortly 
afterwards he returned once more to 
the army with the rank of Major- 
General. He was reaching the end 
of a competent but not spectacular 
career. There is a suspicion in what 
we know today that he may have owed 
his success more to his courtly 
manners than to his military talent, 
and it is said that he was a lion with 
the ladies, and a tireless gambler. 

It is, however, not for his conduct 
at the siege of Saragossa that he is 
remembered, nor for his prowess in 
the famous expedition to Minorca, 
of which he was Second-in-Com- 
mand. He is remembered for his 
roads. I knew about his roads, I 
knew about his bridges; but until 
two years ago I had known nothing 
else. (The sun had come out more 
strongly now, and the grass and moss 
was drying out. The air was still 
and I could just hear the rumble of 
traffic on the main road near Spean 
Bridge. I took out a pad from my 
pocket and began to jot down some 
of the facts that led to the building 
of his roads.) 

In the summer of 1724 Wade was 
hunting Jacobites in Bath. This was 
the time when Lord Lovat delivered 
his Memorial to King George. In 
it he set out ‘the present state 
of Scotland,’ and it makes pretty 
reading. It tells of pillage and 
blackmail, murder and banditry, 
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chaos and corruption. Scotland 
was a dark, drear place in 1724. 
It was, apparently, a wild land 
covered by dense woodland, high 
and inhospitable mountains and 
deep, stinking bogs, the latter 
swallowing alike man and beast. 
Roads there were none save the 
drove - tracks, and bridges were 
almost unknown. The traveller, 
venturing across the country, ran 
untold risks both from the perilous 
nature of the countryside and from 
the bands of robbers and thieves who 
thrived upon those troubled times. 
The first Jacobite rebellion had been 
over for less than ten years. The 
army had been stood down to a great 
extent, disgorging on the country- 
side a host of former soldiers, their 
services no longer needed. The 
Disarming Acts had had an effect 
totally unforeseen by the legislature ; 
for the loyal clans, turning in their 
weapons, found themselves at the 
mercies of the less dutiful and less 
scrupulous. The result was that set 
out in Lovat’s memorial. Travelling 
was unsafe and trade and communica- 
tion between one part of the country 
and another were almost at a stand- 
still. 

On 3rd July 1725 George Wade 
was despatched to Scotland, there 
‘ narrowly to inspect the situation of 
the Highlanders, their manners, cus- 
toms and the State of the Country.’ 
Shortly afterwards he furnished his 
report, and later still he submitted a 
list of suggestions for remedying the 
faults which he had found. Robbery 
and ‘ blackmail’ on the scale which 

he observed, obviously needed troops 
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to suppress them. In order to be 
effective, troops had to be able to 
move about quickly from garrison to 
garrison, and able to answer calls for 
assistance speedily and readily. Wade 
had fought guerilla troops in Spain. 
He found the Highlands of Scotland 
even more impracticable ‘from the 
want of Roads and Bridges, and from 
excessive Rains that almost con- 
tinually fall in those Parts.’ In his 
suggestions to King George it is 
hardly surprising that he included a 
plan for ‘mending the Roads between 
the Garrisons and Barracks, for the 


better Communication of His 
Majesty’s Troops.’ 
By the time that I had finished my 


few notes, the sun had gone in again 
and the rain was not far away. I 
turned up my jacket collar, and, col- 
lecting the packet of sandwiches and 
the few loose papers upon which I 
had been writing, I retraced my 
steps up the bank to the road. One 
cannot cross the Spey at this point, 
for the pools are too deep ; but I was 
shown a way to the railway bridge 
farther up, and crossing the viaduct 
I moved along the northern bank of 
the river until I found the track again 
at the far end of the bridge. Young 
trees have been planted all over this 
area, and I stumbled, fell, and half- 
walking, half-climbing, followed 
Wade’s road north on to the moors. 
I crossed the Kilmonivaig Road, and 
climbing under the wire I followed 
the old road across damp blue 
heather between the hills and Loch 
Lochy. The clouds were dark blue- 
black like ink, the sheep stood out 
cream against the purple hillside, the 
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wind whistled and sang through the 
wires as they sagged between the 
pylons. Far away to the right I 
could see a knot of people and a 
charabanc clustered round the Com- 
mando Memorial near Spean Bridge. 
It was marshy here and I was glad 
when the road swung right to join 
the main highway to Inverness. 
There was a farm here. A notice 
said ‘ Camping-site.’ Another notice 
invited caravans. 

I passed the signs and had a glass 
of milk at the farm, and then another. 
I crossed the Gloy by Wade’s so- 
called ‘Low Bridge,’ a small one- 
arch construction recently repaired in 
places where the cement was only 
newly dry. I followed the road up 
the hill towards Invergloy House, 
where it runs along parallel to but 
far above the motor highway. Below 
me was the railway. Through the 
trees I could catch an occasional 
glimpse of the waters of the loch, dark 
now under the threatening sky. 
When I came down to the main road 
again at Letterfinlay, it was raining 
so hard that I took refuge in the door- 
way of the shepherd’s house. It was 
the door to the byre, and as there 
seemed to be no one about I went 
inside and sat down upon a pile of 
sacks. This had once been an inn 
upon Wade’s road, and no doubt 
before that it had been a barracks. 
As far as I could understand this 
seemed to have been the practice. 
The soldiers built themselves solid 
stone barracks at intervals along the 
road; these then became the so- 
called King’s Houses, at which 
travellers could find refuge; and 
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then eventually they became the inns 
known to the mid-nineteenth-century 
traveller. 

In the darkness of the byre I was 
able to collect my thoughts again and 
try and conjure up a background to 
my journey. The Army of today has 
a way with persons who make bright 
suggestions, and it cannot have been 
otherwise in 1724. Wade had no 
sooner tendered his report and his 
suggestions for remedying the state 
of affairs, than he was himself 
appointed to carry out those sug- 
gestions. In 1725 he was made 
Commander-in-Chief of ‘all His 
Majesty’s Forces, Castles, Forts and 
Barracks in North Britain,’ and 
shortly afterwards he arrived in 
Scotland. It is interesting to look 
first at the over-all map of his com- 
pleted roads, for it shows his strategic 
plan. I pulled out my three maps 
which, between them, covered the 
whole network of his highways. I 
traced them in lightly with my pen, 
as I followed them north from the 
Lowlands. Crieff, Glenalmond, 
Aberfeldy, Dalnacardoch ; Dunkeld, 
Dalnacardoch, Dalwhinnie, and so to 
Ruthven in Badenoch, Dalmagarry 
and thence to Inverness. The road 
from Dalwhinnie over the Corrieyair- 
ack to Fort Augustus ; and then the 
road beside which I was sitting now. 
This road was really a communica- 
tion between the three forts along the 
lochs. Fort William in the south, 
Fort Augustus and then Fort George 
in the north. These forts guarded 
the few gaps in the chain of lochs 
running across the country, and the 
line would thus form a barrier 


against any persons who thought of 
encroaching upon the country from 
farther north. 

Wade started upon this road in 
1725 shortly after arriving in Scot- 
land, working on it with small parties 
of untrained troops. From the inn 
at Letterfinlay the road ran along 
the course of the present motor- 
road through Laggan until the point 
where the modern traffic swings left 
to run along the northern bank of 
Loch Oich. Here Wade’s Road 
ran, and indeed still runs today, 
through the shaded woods of the 
south bank and then by way of his 
bridge at Abercalder along the 
straight stretch of modern highway 
into Fort Augustus. Fort Augustus 
had been called Killichiumen, and 
there had been a fort there for 
many years, built where now stands 
the Lovat Arms Hotel. Wade, 
however, thought that it was badly 
sited, and he moved his new fort 
down to the loch where the present 
monastery is, covering, as he thought, 
both the River Tarff and the Oich. 
Unfortunately the fort in its turn 
was covered from a neighbouring 
hill, and in 1746 was finally shelled 
into submission. 

Wade spent 1725 and 1726 
making this road, and by the end 
of 1726 he decided that he would 
go on from Killichiumen to Fort 
George at Inverness ‘so that by 
midsummer next there will be a good 
Coach Road from that Place (Fort 
George) to Fort William, which 
before was not passable on -horse- 
back in many places.’ Modern 
traffic thunders across the Oich at 











Fort Augustus and roars up the 
northern bank of Loch Ness by way 
of Drumnadrochit. Wade crossed 
the Tarff by what can only have been 
a temporary bridge, and then climbed 
the steep hill in Glendoe. If you pass 
that way today, you will still see the 
remains eftwo Wade bridges by the 
road. By Glendoebeg and Loch 
Tarff, the road reached the high pass 
of the Suidhe before plunging in a 
dead-straight line down to the inn at 
Whitebridge. There was an inn at 
Letterfinlay, and then another at Fort 
Augustus, beside the way. The next 
one was at Whitebridge, where the 
hotel stands today beside Wade’s 
bridge. Perhaps the fishing in 1726 
was as good as it is today; for in a 
copse beside the Roman Catholic 
church beyond Whitebridge there 
are the remains of what might be 
an encampment. From there, over 
the hill by new Boleskine Church 
the road continues by Lochgarthside 
to Fort George at Inverness. It 


was completed by the end of 1725, . 


and Wade celebrated the event by 
driving the whole length from Fort 
William to Inverness ‘in a Coach 
and Six Horses to the great Wonder 
of the Inhabitants, who before the 
Road was made, could not pass on 
Horseback without Danger and 
Difficulty.’ 

There is little communication be- 
tween Inverness and that part of the 
country, and it is not even worthy 
of a Macbrayne bus service. I was 
a little apprehensive about being 
stranded there, and so I reluctantly 
turned left soon after passing the 
Catholic Chapel and followed the 
road down to Foyers. It is clear, if 
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one looks at a map, that the 1727 
road by way of Lochgarthside is 
neither the shortest nor the most 
practical connection with Inverness, 
and four years later Wade decided to 
build a newer and shorter way beside 
Loch Ness, despite the formidable 
engineering difficulties involved. 

There is a bridge in the woods 
near the Catholic Chapel, and here 
the new road must have swung 
northwards towards Foyers and the 
loch, running through the trees upon 
much the same course followed by 
the present road. From Foyers to 
Ferragig, and from Ferragig to 
Dores. Here was the snag. Between 
Ferragig and Dores there was a 
stretch of almost solid rock. It looks 
harmless now, but it was far from 
harmless then. 

‘ There,’ says Edmund Burt, ‘ the 
Miners hung by Ropes from the 
Precipice of the Water (like Shake- 
spear’s Gatherers of Samphire from 
Dover Cliffs) to bore the Stone, in 
order to blow away a necessary Part 
from the Face of it, and the Road 
likewise was chiefly done by Gun- 
powder; but where any Part of it 
was fit to be left as it was, being flat 
and smooth, it was brought to a 
Roughness proper for a Stay to the 
Feet; and in this Part, and all the 
Rest of the Road, where the Preci- 
pices were like to give Horror and 
Uneasiness to such as might pass 
over them in Carriages, though at a 
good Distance from them, they are 
secured to the Lakeside by Walls 
either left in the Working or built 
up with Stone, to a Height pro- 
portioned to the Occasion.’ That is 
one opinion. But Burt was in some 
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way connected with both Wade and 
his roads, and it is interesting to 
compare his account with that of 
the Hon. Mrs Murray, a traveller 
in Scotland in the late eighteenth 
century, who is quoted by Mr 
Salmond in his book. 

‘At about fifteen miles from 
Inverness, I came within sight of the 
Black Rock, and it seemed it were 
impossible to pass by it. In truth it 
does require courage and steady 
horses to perform it, it being a 
narrow shelf blown out of the rocks ; 
and to get upon it is by a road almost 
as steep as the ridge of a house, 
winding around a huge projecting 
mass, that looks as if it were ready 
to crush the bold adventurer who 
dares come under its brow; for it 
actually hangs over part of the 
carriage in passing over it. Trees 
branching, shrubs and bushes bend- 
ing over and sprouting from every 
chink of the rocks towering almost 
to the sky ; and on the right feather- 
ing down to the water over a rocky 
precipice of perhaps eighty or a 
hundred feet perpendicular ; and no 
security whatever either in climbing 
to the shelf or upon it, should the 
horses there take fright.’ 

Once clear of this frightful obstacle, 
however, the road ran without alarm 
or incident into Inverness and Fort 
George. Nothing is left of Fort 
George now save the well, and the 
site is occupied by the county 
library and the police office. The 
Fort suffered the same fate as Fort 
Augustus in 1746 when it was blown 
up by the Jacobites. But this was 
much later. 

By the close of the year 1732, Wade 


was able to report that ‘ There has 
been compleated this Summer above 
Forty Miles of the said Road; the 
greatest Part of it being entirely new 
and carried on, on the South Side of 
Lake Ness (being a shorter and more 
convenient Way for a Communica- 
tion between His Majesty’s Gar- 
risons) but there being above 2000 
Yards of the said Road cut through 
a solid Rock the whole Sixty Miles 
could not be compleated this Year 
though the most difficult Part of it 
is finished and made a beautiful and 
lasting Road for the March of 
Artillery and other Wheel Carriages.’ 


Wade had not waited for the com- 
pletion of his later road to Inverness 
before turning his eyes southwards, 
and it must have been clear to him 
from the start that some line of com- 
munication must be set up between 
his northern line of fortresses and 
the garrisons at Ruthven and in the 
Lowlands. It is not surprising there- 
fore to find him writing in 1727 that 
‘A Military Way may be made 
through the Mountains from Inver- 
ness Southwards as far as Perth, 
which will open a speedy Communi- 
cation with the Troops quartered 
there, contribute to civilise the 
Highlanders,’ and one or two other 
matters which could only be offensive 
to Highland ears. 

The officer posting north to join 
his garrison at Ruthven, the trooper 
carrying despatches to Fort George, 
or the intrepid trader, all these, 
travelling about their business in 
the late 1730s, would have crossed 
the wild Tay at Inver, near Dunkeld. 
There was an inn there, the first 








of many upon the road. From 
the inn they would have set out 
upon the first stage of their journey 
north; the road though metalled 
with stones and gravel was rough; 
the little sturdy bridges spanned 
rushing burns. Their speed would 
depend upon their horses or the 
horses of their company. The first 
night might be spent at Moulinearn, 
where a Jong low inn stood beside 
the bridge, or if they made more 
speed they might hurry through the 
wooded pass of Killiecrankie and on 
over the waters of the Tilt, beside 
the gruesome hanging tree to the 
inn at Old Blair. From here, in the 
early morning, the traveller could 
look down upon the park, green 
grass dotted with high trees, or he 
might gaze down towards the castle. 
The road led on through an avenue 
in the park, and here beside the 
inn it is said that Claverhouse died. 
From Blair to Pitagowan and then 
over the hills above Calvine, the 
traveller would find the whole vallcy 
laid out before his eyes; a rest 
beside the bridge over the Allt-a- 
Chrom Buidhe, perhaps another in 
the trees beside Dail-na-Mine Lodge, 
and so to the inn at Dalnacardoch. 

The Inver ferry is no more, yield- 
ing its right to the new Tay bridge ; 
the inn is gone. The road may still 
be seen winding through the grounds 
of the Dunkeld House Hotel, rising 
through the woods to meet the 
modern highway. The modern road 
from there to Moulinearn follows 
Wade’s original road until it rises on 
the hillside just before the village of 
Moulinearn. Here on the hillside is 
the bridge Drochaid-nam-Brodach, 
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described by Mr Salmond. The east 
and west faces of the bridge are still 
in good repair, but the roadway has 
fallen in. As I sat beneath the 
bridge, a little cascade of pebbles and 
stones tolled down beside me, and 
into the stream. I followed the 
road down into Moulinearn and 
there beside the inn is another Wade 
bridge. The inn is now a farm- 
house, and Mrs Anderson, the wife 
of the manager, was kind enough to 
show me over. It is of the same 
shape so typical of many a Highland 
inn, the same shape as Letterfinlay, 
the same shape as Garvamore. Here 
in this inn, of course, Prince Charlie 
stayed; here in this inn Queen 
Victoria spent a night upon her 
journey to Balmoral. From Moulin- 
earn the road runs along the modern 
way to Pitlochry. I must confess 
that I avoided Pitlochry. I avoided 
the Americans in tartan caps, the 
stage Scotsmen in kilts standing at 
the corners of the streets. The 
shops spoke only in the superlative. 
On sale everywhere were the cheap- 
est, the best, the most genuine, the 
longest wearing, the longest, the 
largest and the most paltry of Scot- 
tish wares. I took the bus to Blair. 
Here I had the fortune to stay 
with the Gows of Dundonachie, 
and I was regaled with fables, 
stories and with a lavish supper. 
They also showed me a wonderful 
picture of Queen Victoria crossing a 
stream, I think it was the Spey, on 
her way to Balmoral. There were 
pipers up to their shoulders in water, 
still blowing lustily. 

The road to Old Blair, which 
must have passed by Lude House 
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and over the old Bridge of Tilt, 
is almost impossible to find now. 
The trace of a track, and perhaps 
the flattening of a contour, were 
all that I could find. The avenue 
which led to the inn is still to be 
seen, and after the inn the road can 
be followed through the park to 
Woodend. Pitagowan is an eyesore, 
an Army camp of Nissen huts and 
rusty barbed wire ; but crossing the 
railway by a ‘ dry brig’ I climbed the 
hills above Calvine, and beside the 
Allt-a-Chrom Buidhe I sat and 
dangled my feet in the icy water 
beneath the bridge. 

The inn at Dalnacardoch is now a 
shooting-lodge. Here Wade had a 
hut in which he lived while the work 
was going on, and many a letter is 
headed ‘my Hutt at Dalnacardoch.’ 
Inver, Moulinearn, Blair, Dalna- 
cardoch, thus ran the staging inns, 
once only shelters, then later elevated 
to King’s Houses. Burt pays tribute 
to these early houses in his letters. 
‘There are now Houses with Chim- 
neys built with Stone and Lime, at 
Ten or Twelve Miles distant one 
from another, and tho’ they are not 
large, yet they are well adapted to 
the Occasions of Travellers.’ These 
inns succeeding, as I have said, the 
rough shelters set up for the troops, 
were not the only innovations upon 
the roads. ‘Another thing,’ says 
Burt, ‘ is, there are Pillars, set up at 
the end of every 5 Miles mostly 
upon Eminences which may not only 
amuse the Passenger and lessen the 
tediousness of the Way but prevent 
his being deceived in point of Time 
in Rain, Snow, Drift or approaching 
Night.’ Here, just beyond the ham- 
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let of Dalnacardoch, is one of the 
few remaining examples of these 
pillars, a large stone some eight foot 
high standing beside the road, like 
a lonely sentinel in the pass. Dalna- 
cardoch, and then Dalwhinnie, where 
Mr Mathieson of the Loch Ericht 
Hotel deserted his breakfast of golden 
fillets to show me how his hotel rose 
upon the remains of Wade’s inn. 
Here also Wade may have worked, 
for this inn is thought to have been 
one of his barracks. The rear wall 
of the hotel, the stables and the 
lower parts of the house are all that 
remain of the old building. The 
cellars are still referred to as ‘ General 
Wade's.’ 

From the distillery at Dalwhinnie 
I picked up the road again and 
followed it on until it crossed the 
Truim near Ettridge and started off 
across country to Ruthven. Here I 
was struck for the first time by the 
actual construction of the roads. 
Much of them today is sunken, 
much of them is boggy, but one of 
their characteristics is their direct- 
ness. Wherever possible they run 
in straight lines, like the old Roman 
military roads before them. Burt 
describes how this was accomplished ; 
for in the Sma’ Glen he watched 
Wade’s soldiers at work. ‘A small 
Part of the Way through this Glen 
having been marked out by two 
Rows of Camp Colours placed at a 
good Distance one from another, 
whereby to describe the Line of the 
intended Breadth and Regularity of 
the Road by the Eye, there happened 
to lie directly in the Way, an exceed- 
ingly large Stone, and as it had been 
made the Rule from the Beginning, 
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to carry on the Roads in straight 
Lines, as far as the Way would 
permit, not only to give them a 
better Air, but to shorten the Pas- 
senger’s Journey, it was resolved 
that the Stone should be removed if 
possible, though otherwise the Work 
might be carried along on either side 
of it.’ 

This then was the policy and this 
the method. The construction of 
the roads, however, differed, depend- 
ing upon the nature and quality of 
the ground. In boggy ground, 
upon a stony moor, ‘there the 
loose Ground has been dug out 
down to the Gravel or Rock and the 
Hollow filled up in the Manner fol- 
lowing—viz., First with a Layer of 
large Stones, then a smaller Size to 
fill up the Gaps and raise the Cause- 
way higher ; and lastly, two, three or 
more Feet of Gravel, to fill up the 
Interstices of the smaller Stones, and 
form a smooth and binding Surface. 
This Part of the Road has a Bank on 
each Side to separate it from a Ditch, 
which is made withoutside to receive 
the Water from the Bog and if the 
Ground will allow it by a Trench to 
a Slope, and thereby in some Measure 
to drain it.” On rocky ground, how- 
ever, where they had trouble with 
the ever-present bog, and they could 
find no loose stones, then, if ‘ Trees 
could be had at a portable Distance, 
the Road has been made solid by 
Timber and Fascines, crowned with 
Gravel, dug out of the Side of some 
Hill. This is durable; for the 
Faggots and Trees, lying continually 
in the Moisture of the Bog will, 
instead of decaying, become extremely 
hard, as has been observed of trees 
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that have been plunged into those 
Sloughs and lain there in all Prob- 
ability for many Ages. The Cause. 
way has likewise a Bank and a Ditch 
for the Purpose abovementioned.’ 

From Ruthven Barrack, a gaunt 
cold building rising upon a mound 
near the Spey, the road ran north 
by Kingussie, Avinlochan, and Avie- 
more to Kinveach House. I climbed 
through the trees and past the 
lodge and stables till I came out 
at last upon Lethendbury Hill. It 
was a hot and sunny day, and the 
rocky landscape shimmered in the 
heat. I descended the long hill, 
crossed the stream by a ford and 
climbed up again to cross the Carr- 
bridge road and then down once 
more through the trees to Sluggan 
Bridge. Here the water shone 
bright blue beneath the old bridge, 
and contrasted vividly with the green 
of the meadows that graced the 
banks. I climbed the hill again past 
the ruins of Inverlaidnan House. 
Hills and valleys, bridges and streams, 
I climbed up and then down into the 
hollows again until I finally descended 
into Slochd Muick, that ‘ Slochd 
Moach—A den of Hogs, having been 
as they say it was formerly a noted 
Harbour for Thieves ; who in Num- 
bers lay in wait within that narrow 
and deep Cavity to commit their 
Depredations upon Cattle and Pas- 
sengers.’ A mile up the main road, 
Wade’s road strikes over the hills 
towards Tomatin and it was that 
way I followed, until I came down 
to the River Findhorn, far below 
Tomatin House. 

Across the Findhorn and on to 
Dalmagarry, beside Loch Moy and 
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so into Inverness by Daviot. The 
road had taken some three years to 
build and was upwards of a hundred 
miles long. Thus Wade joined the 
more peaceful lowlands to the wild 
marches of the north. The road 
had taken me five days to walk. I 
was tired and very weary. 


I have never been really good at 
map-reading and I had made a silly 
mistake. For half an hour or so I 
had been looking at the wide sheet 
of water before me and, assuming it 
to be Loch Crunachan, I had been 
trying in vain to find a way round it 
to the north. The only track I could 
see was the road I was on, and that 
took me round the other side of the 
water. I realised then that this was 
the Spey Dam, a modern creation 
not marked on my map, and that I 
was on the right course. I decided 
to rest a little, and, hobbling my 
pony, I lay down in the green grass. 
Before me lay the Spey Dam, up to 
my left and a little behind stood the 
Catholic Chapel which marked my 
way. Mr Ormiston at Newtonmore 
had lent me a pony for a week, and 
I had just finished the first lap of the 
journey, a tedious ride from Newton- 
more itself to Laggan, along the tarred 
road. I felt that I could do with a 
rest now that I was sure of my way. 

I knew that Wade’s road joined 
my present path at the Catholic 
Chapel. In 1731 Wade built this 


road which proceeded as Burt says 
‘toward the Northwest, through 
Garva Moor and over the Coriarach 
Mointain to Fort Augustus.’ It was 
a link between his great North 
Road and the road he had built 


through the Great Glen, so that 
troops being transferred from the 
Lowlands to Fort William would not 
be required to go all the way to Inver- 
ness first. The Corrieyairack Road 
left the other at Dalwhinnie and rose 
steeply to 1250 feet before dropping 
to Catcleugh, thence by Drumgask, 
climbing up again to the Catholic 
Chapel beside which I now lay. 

I could see no trace of the earlier 
road before me, only the modern 
tarmac highway; but I think it is 
clear that the latter is built largely 
upon the ruins of the former. I 
unhobbled the pony, and climbed 
stiffly back into the saddle. Cameron 
Ormiston had provided me with a 
deer-saddle that, if not exactly 
suited to fast riding, combined the 
armchair-comfort of the Nigerian 
Hausa saddle with the additional 
usefulness of lots of hooks for hang- 
ing on my baggage. On one side I 
had slung a nosebag, half-full of 
corn. Into this I had put my own 
meagre rations, a mutton pie which 
I can never resist, half a dozen 
oranges, a packet of dates and some 
bars of chocolate. On the other side 
I hung a bundle of clothing. The 
going was slippery on the tar and I 
was forced to dismount again and 
lead the pony down the hill to 
Shirabeg, where I remounted and 
rode peacefully along past Glenshira 
Lodge and the hospitable Ferries 
family, past Shiramore to Garva 
itself. One does not need to be so 
attentive with a horse, I have always 
found, and on a road like this-I was 
able to sink down into my saddle, 
and at once watch the countryside 
and let my thoughts wander. It was 
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a brilliant summer day, and the 
lowing of cattle was all that inter- 
rupted the staccato music of the 
tractor. The road was deserted. 
This is not perhaps surprising ; for 
the tarred highway ends at Garva 
More, giving way to a stony track 
constructed by Wade and the British 
Aluminium Company. 

At Garva the infant Spey is crossed 
by a delightful example of Wade’s 
two-arched bridges and, a little before 
the bridge itself, the right-hand side 
of the road is lined with his old 
barrack. Here the soldiers lived 
while working on the road, and of 
later years it became in the usual 
way an inn. It was a lonely and 
dangerous road and yet this appears 
to have been the only inn upon it. 
First Dalwhinnie, then Garva, and 
then from Garva to Fort Augustus. 
I crossed the sparkling brown water 
of the river and started the long pull 
up to Drummin. Nothing but sheep. 
Not a soul lives there now, until you 
come to the shepherd’s house at 
Drummin. Andrew Ferguson the 
shepherd lives there, and it is a 
lonely place. The other houses in 
the valley, seeming at first inviting 
and homely, are mere empty shells 
and have been untenanted since the 
‘clearings.’ I stayed the night with 
Andrew, and we talked and read and 
drank cup after cup of sweet hot tea. 
The gorgeous greens and browns of 
the summer day gave way soon to 
the drear grey of the twilight. Drum- 
min is an unfriendly place when the 
sun goes down, and I noticed for the 
first time the whining of the wind. 
I lay awake for a long time listening 
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to the clink of chain upon stone, as 
my pony tried to find shelter under 
the walls of the house. 

From Drummin the road rises 
slowly to the foot of the zigzags, 
which lead to the Corrieyairick pass 
itself. Slowly I rode on, rounding 
Garbh Beinn, and fording the shallow 
bed of the Allt-a-Yairack. Looking 
about me, I felt that there was no 
way on. I seemed to be in a kind 
of basin, with the hills surrounding 
me on all sides. Ahead rose sheer 
the wall of the hills. Then I saw 
just in front of me that the road I was 
on swung suddenly left, and then a 
little higher it swung right again. I 
was on the zigzags to the pass. I am 
not the first person to be mystified 
in such a manner, for Burt, writing 
in his letters some two hundred years 
ago, said this: ‘ The Road over it, 
not to mention much Roughness is 
carried on upon the South Declivity 
of the Hill by seventeen Traverses 
by Angles still advancing higher and 
higher ; yet little of it is to be seen 
from below by Reason of the Flats, 
Hollows and Windings that inter- 
cept the Sight, and nothing could 
give you a General View of it unless 
one could be supposed to be placed 
high above the Mountain in the Air.’ 

I counted the traverses as I 
climbed slowly upwards, pausing 
every now and again to regain my 
breath. There are only thirteen 
now, and the last scramble to the 
pass is fairly steep. From the pass 
itself, however, the view is breath- 
taking. The whole of the Spey 
valley was laid out before me, bathed 
in brilliant sunshine. Drinking it 
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all in, I thought of Mrs Murray’s 
‘oxonian’ who is quoted by Mr 
Salmond. ‘The steep and black 
mountains and the roaring torrents, 
rendered every step his horse took 
frightful; and when he attained 
the summit of the zigzags up 
Corryarrack, he thought the horses, 
himself, man and all would be 
carried away he knew not whither ; 
so strong was the blast, so hard the 
rain, and so very thick the mist; 
and as for cold it stupefied him. He 
thought it was almost a miracle to 
escape unhurt from such horrid 
wastes, roaring torrents, unwhole- 
some vapours, and frightful fogs ; 
drenched from top to toe, frozen 
with cold, and half-dead with fatigue.’ 

On the northern face of the hill, 
however, I had a taste of the ‘ oxon- 
ian’s’ weather; for the mist came 
down hard and it began to rain. The 
road falls almost in a straight line 
into the next valley, then climbs 
into the next, and so on—ridge after 
ridge, followed by stream after 
stream. It is a tedious part of the 
journey, this. Yet down here, cradled 
in a valley, lies Snugburgh, more 
usually known as Laggan-a-Bhaine, 
where the Wade bridge stands today 
closely clothed in green moss. It 
was called Snugburgh by Wade’s 
soldiers ‘from its Situation,’ and here 
there was ‘a narrow Pass between 
two exceeding high Hills. These 
are joined by two Arches supported 
by Walls to take off the Sharpness 
of the Short Descent, which other- 
wise could not have been practicable 


, for the lightest Carriage whatever.’ 


As I rode through the birch-woods 





beside the stream, on the last lap of 
my journey into Fort Augustus, I 
thought of the conditions that must 
have existed at that time, conditions 
in which it could even be conceived 
that such a road could be fit for any 
wheeled vehicle whatever. Both 
Burt and Wade himself assure us so 
often that this road or that road was 
* beautiful ’ or ‘ lasting ’ and that one 
or other is suitable for the ‘ march of 
artillery’ or ‘ other wheel carriage.’ 
That the road is lasting and that it is 
tough I have no doubt, but that it 
was ever suitable for wheeled traffic 
seems to me now almost fantastic. 
Wade managed to find more self- 
restraint this time perhaps, or it may 
be that he was more circumspect. 
He did not attempt to drive over the 
Corrieyairack Road in his customary 
‘coach and six horses’ but con- 
tented himself with reporting to his 
superiors at the end of 1731 that ‘ the 
said new Road is about twenty- 
eight measured Miles in Length and 
made through a Part of the Country 
that was scarcely passable for Man 
or Horse, being carried on over the 
Coriarick Mountain (one of the 
highest in the Highlands) to Fort 
Augustus, and now made as Passable 
for Wheel Carriage as any Road in 
the Country.’ Again I cannot help 
thinking of the ‘ oxonian.’? Can he 
possibly have been speaking of the 
same road when he said that ‘the 
whole of the road itself’ was ‘ rough, 
dangerous and dreadful, even for a 
horse ’ ? 


There is one other important road 
that Wade built, and which I have 
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not mentioned before, although in 
point of time it came a little earlier 
than the one over Corrieyairick, and 
that is the one that ‘begins from 
Crieff which is about 14 miles from 
Stirling . . . proceeds thro’ Glen- 
almond, and then it goes on to 
Aberfeldy, there it crosses the River 
Tay ... and from thence the Road 
goes on to Dalnacardoch.’ This 
road, begun in 1729, was finished 
some two years later, immediately 
before Wade began work on the 
Corrieyairick road. This road ran 
out of Crieff by what is now the 
golf-course, by way of Ferntower 
and Gilmerton, then over the hill to 
Foulford Inn. Here it crossed what 
is now the modern highway and 
struck up through the fields on the 
other side and across the shoulder of 
the hill to the Sma’ Glen. 

Wade’s road is sunken like a castle 
moat just here, and might perhaps 
be the ditch before a Roman wall. 
It lies between the modern road and 
the River Almond, and it was very 
wet the day I passed that way. It 
was still early, and the dew was thick 
upon the grass. I had started early, 
for I wanted to see if I could cover 
the road in two days. It turned out 
to be a rather optimistic estimate. I 
was looking for the so-called Wade 
Stone, and soon I saw it, a great 
lump of rock a little to the left of the 
old road. This is the ‘ exceedingly 
large Stone’ which Burt describes as 
lying ‘ directly in the Way’ and he 
gives an amusing and interesting 
description of its removal. ‘ The 
Soldiers by vast Labour, with their 
Levers and Jacks or Hand Screws 
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tumbled it over and over until they 
got it quite out of the Way, although 
it was of such an enormous Size that 
it might be a Matter of great Wonder 
how it could ever be removed by 
human Strength and Art, especially 
to such who had never seen an 
Operation of that kind.” Thus it 
was moved, and he says that ‘ upon 
their digging a little Way into that 
Part of the Ground where the Centre 
of the Base had stood, there was 
found a small Cavity about two Feet 
Square, which was guarded from the 
outward Earth at Bottom, Top and 
Sides, by square flat Stones. The 
Hollow contained some Ashes, scraps 
of Bones and half burnt Ends of 
Stalks of Heath ; which last we con- 
cluded to be a small Remnant of a 
Funeral Pile. Upon the whole I 
think there is no Room to doubt but 
it was the Urn of some considerable 
Roman Officer, and the best of the 
Kind that could be provided in their 
Military Circumstances.’ 

Some vandal has now painted 
the letters ‘G. W.’ upon it, but 
whether in memory of George Wade, 
or merely in memory of his own 
holiday in the same area I do not 
know. 

From the Sma’ Glen I followed 
the old road over the hill again down 
to Amulree, and from Amulree over 
the Fencer Burn to Glen Cockill and 
through the Glen to Aberfeldy, 
where Wade’s great five-arch bridge 
lies snug in the valley above the 
waters of the Tay, all set around with 
green hills and the darker purple of 
the heather and the trees. This is 
the great bridge built by Wade and 
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finished in the middle of 1734, 
although an inscription on the bridge 
puts the date as slightly earlier. This 
‘freestone bridge over the Tay, of 
five arches nearly 400 foot in length, 
the middle arch 60 feet wide, the 
starlings of oak, and the piers and 
landbreasts founded on piles shod 
with iron’ was the only five-arch 
bridge he ever built, and was at that 
time ‘ the only Passage over that wild 
and dangerous River.’ It is a fine 
sight today, for the stone has mel- 
lowed now, but it is not designed for 
modern traffic, and is a bit of a bottle- 
neck on a Sunday when the chara- 
bancs roll into the square at Aber- 
feldy. 

At Weem I stood and studied the 
portrait of General Wade which 
hangs outside the inn, with the 
inscription ‘ Soldier and Engineer.’ 
This is the only tribute to him that I 
found in all my journey, save per- 
haps the name accorded to the cellars 
by Mr Mathieson at Dalwhinnie. The 
inn at Weem was once a barrack, and 
Wade worked there for some time 
himself. In startling contrast is the 
inn at Coshieville, which, with its 
road-house appearance and its auto- 
mobile-club signs, bears little enough 
resemblance to the old inn which was 
there before it. I followed the road 
up the Strath of Appin and over the 
Wade bridge across the Tummel. 
At Bohespic I saw an old Wade en- 
campment, a maze of humps and 


heaps, hollows and hillocks, long 


since disused. There was a mill 
nearby, too. Up Trinafour Hill, and 
so back to the inn at Dalnacardoch 
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from where ‘ the two roads go in one, 
and as a single Road it leads on to 
Dalwhinny.’ 

I had covered over two hundred 
miles of road. I had seen innumer- 
able bridges. Much of the old road 
is covered by the modern way, and 
yet here and there I had walked for 
perhaps a day or more upon virgin 
Wade road, untouched by modern 
hands, or abused by traffic. But the 
old road is dead now, as dead as the 
roads of Rome, and it is dead because 
its usefulness has gone. The road 
was straight and direct, as it must be 
for military purposes, but in its 
directness it scaled hills which were 
dangerous to a degree and made 
journeys over bogs that were need- 
less to the more leisurely pace of 
later travellers ; and lastly, of course, 
with the increasing use of wheeled 
vehicles for travelling, it was neces- 
sary to avoid the ‘ steep ascents and 
descents frequent throughout the 
whole extent of the military roads.’ 
When the roads became less neces- 
sary, then their maintenance lapsed, 
and thus the circle started, the 
bridges bulged, the roads over them 
fell in, and finally the roads were in 
many cases closed as being dangerous. 
Their epitaph was surely laid by 
Telford when, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, he wrote that 
‘The Military Roads which were 
formed about this time, having been 
laid out with other views than pro- 
moting Commerce and Trade, are 
generally in such Directions and so 
inconveniently Steep, as to be nearly 
unfit for the purposes of Civil Life.’ 
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BOXING DAY WITH THE KIMKIS HUNT 


BY GREGORY BLAXLAND 


It seemed too good to be true. 
The two creatures looking through 
the bars may not have measured up 
to Peterborough standards, but there 
was an unmistakable look of the 
foxhound about them. It made us 
feel quite homesick. Out here in 
northern Greece there was not 
much to quicken a foxhunter’s 
pulse: it was wild, desolate country, 
fenceless, treeless, and almost turf- 
less. But here was a neat, work- 
manlike farm standing in pastureland 
that was almost green, and instead 
of the usual pi-dog to torment 
our horses, these two aristocrats 
were surveying us amiably, but not 
hysterically, from behind the bars of 
a spacious and surprisingly clean- 
looking kennel. 

Jack’s saddle might have been 
red hot. ‘“ Leu-yawdie there,” he 
called, revelling in this unexpected 
opportunity to try out his hound 
calls on something that at least 
looked like the real thing. He put 
a finger to his ear and tried a holloa. 
The hounds disappeared into the 
interior of their kennel. Jack was 
not in the least put off. “ I’ve got 
—TI’ve got it,” he said excitedly. 
“We'll have a drag; we'll jolly 
well turn it into a proper hunt.” 
And just to emphasise his enthusiasm 
for the idea, he let out another 
holloa. 

We had been lucky in wangling 
a passage for six horses when our 


regiment had been ordered over to 
Greece from Italy just after the 
war. These ex-German chargers 
certainly brightened our lives at 
Kimkis, and on Boxing Day we 
were holding a Grand Tantivy to 
which another regiment was bring- 
ing some horses from fifty miles 
away. An invitation had gone to 
the local Greek Army unit as well. 
I was to go ahead as fox over a 
course of prepared obstacles, and 
Jack was to follow, hunting an 
imaginary pack of hounds (he was 
well practised at that). But now, it 
occurred to us, why should the 
pack be imaginary ? 

Next day we took Demetrius, 
our interpreter, over to the farm we 
had discovered. The farmer came 
out as soon as our jeep drew up 
outside his house. He was a little 
man, bronzed and wiry, with a large 
droopy moustache, and a grave, 
almost sad look about him. He 
bowed courteously when Demetrius 
introduced us, showing neither 
annoyance nor approval; obviously 
he would be good at poker. 

“Tell him we’ve come to ask 4 
favour,” Jack told Demetrius. 

This was received without a flicker. 

“It’s about his hounds; we saw 
them yesterday and admired them 
very much.” (We had learnt the 
importance of paving the way with 
a little flattery.) 

The face creased into a smile— 
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an expression at last. He bowed 
to us, and we bowed back. There 
was an exchange of ‘ Kala,’ ‘ Polli 
kala,’ and ‘ Polli-polli kala.’ (Like 
bon and trés bon in French, these 
were the only words of the language 
we could use with any confidence.) 

Jack asked if they were fox- 
hounds. This caused some con- 
fusion, but it eventually transpired 
that the farmer used them for 
tracking boars. And yes, they had 
very good noses; they could smell 
the trail of a boar, Demetrius told 
us, even if it was two days old. 
“Kala,” we said; “ polli-polli-polli 
hala.”’ 

It was difficult to explain the 
function we wanted them to per- 
form. Demetrius had a hard time 
of it as go-between; I doubt 
whether we ever succeeded in giving 
him the slightest inkling of what a 
dragline was. It might have been 
easier if we had decided what we 
would lay the line with. Then 
Jack had a bright idea. 

“If we drag a piece of dead pig 
along the ground,” he asked, “ will 
the hounds follow its trail?” 

The farmer’s face was blanker 
than ever. “ Sir,”? Demetrius told 
us, “the man he says there is no 
reason for doing that.” 

Jack told him that we would 
follow the hounds on our horses, 
that it was an old English custom, 
and that we would, of course, 
reward him well if he would lend 
his hounds for this ancient ceremony. 
He might, I felt, have added that 
all Englishmen were mad anyway, 
but the look on the farmer’s face 
suggested that he realised that. 
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* Sir, the man he says that what 
you wish his dogs to do they will do.” 


It was a real Boxing Day meet. 
Word had gone round that the 
British were performing some tribal 
rites, and the mud-strewn square 
in front of the Mess—there had 
mercifully been plenty of rain of 
late—seethed with the inhabitants 
of Kimkis. The arrival of the 
Lancers’ horses caused great excite- 
ment; there were yells of delight 
as they came clattering down the 
ramps of the two lorries that had 
brought them. At the same time 
our grooms threaded their way 
through the crowd with our horses, 
three ridden, three led. It really 
did look like the real thing now; 
if only there had been a dash of 
scarlet to set off the scene.... But 
khaki was still the order of the day ; 
we worked in it and played in it. 

Seldom can there have been such 
a motley attendance at a lawn meet. 
Yes, there was just a scrap of grass 
by the side of our Mess, and we 
were doing the thing in style, 
serving drinks to all followers and 
to those local dignitaries whom we 
had specially invited. The mayor 
was there (he had had a shave for 
the occasion) and so was the bishop, 
tall, bearded, and black, his affection 
for us oozing out all over us. The 
Greek Army had one mounted 
representative, the major command- 
ing the local battalion, an old and 
morose man who sat placidly on a 
placid horse which he refused to 
dismount: they both looked under- 
fed. He had brought a bodyguard 
with him, four fierce-looking fellows 
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with tommy- 3 they looked as 
if they might open up at any minute. 
To alleviate our obvious concern, 
the major told us that he was not 
allowed to leave his camp without 
an escort, since there were a number 
of bandits in the vicinity out for 
his blood. His soldiers were to 
follow in a truck, and they would 
not, we were assured, interfere 
with the hunt. 

The local sporting population had 
clearly got the wrong end of the 
stick. There were, perhaps, half a 
dozen splendidly wild and woolly 
men, armed with shotguns, carbines 
and knives, with belts of cartridges 
round their middles. But they 
certainly had the look of sportsmen, 
and if we could offer them no sport 
at least we could give them some- 
thing to drink. Glasses clinked 
merrily to the accompaniment of 
the toast, ‘ Cheerio-tally-ho.’ 

The arrival of the pack was more 
noisy, but less spectacular, than is 
traditionally the case. We had sent 
a jeep over to collect them, and the 
driver who brought them chose to 
blast his way through the crowd 
by use of his horn. The farmer 
stepped out with solemn dignity ; 
he was wearing a bright - green 
tweed knickerbocker suit, and a 
deerstalker hat adorned with a pea- 
cock’s feather. He was received 
with all the honours due to his 
position: as owner of the pack 
he was entitled to the style and 
status of Master. 

The two hounds, coupled to the 
Master, seemed rather overcome by 
the occasion. Close to, one could 
see their faults; they were too 
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light in the chops for proper fox- 
hounds, their ears were more like q 
spaniel’s, they were light of bone 
and long in the back. But their 
colouring was right and they had 
the foxhound’s gravity of expression. 
Jack came up to make much of the 
pack he was going to hunt, and to 
acquaint them with the names, 
Hengist and Horsa, he had chosen 
for them. (No huntsman could 
call his hounds Denginistes and 
Dorsandros.) They took one look 
at him and tried to jump back 
into the jeep, getting the Master 
hopelessly entwined in their leash. 

It was a different matter when 
we showed them the leg of pork, 
liberally tainted with garlic, which 
we were going to use for the drag. 
Hungrily they leapt at it (they had 
been starved for the whole of the 
previous day), and Jack only just 
managed to pull it away in time; 
it was a near thing both for his 
finger and for our day’s sport. Lance- 
Corporal Wimbush, our champion 
cross-country runner, a gaunt figure 
in his running-clothes, then took 
the joint and was driven off to the 
starting-point of the line. 

We gave him ten minutes. Then 
we mounted our horses and Jack 
sounded his precious horn—badly 
at first, in spite of all his practice, 
but he tried again with more success. 
The hunt moved off, with Jack at 
its head carving his way through 
the mass of excited spectators. I 
came up to help him and to act as 
escort for the Master, who walked 
between us, still coupled to his 


~ hounds, with that completely blank 


expression still on his face. He had 
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déclined our offer of a horse. Hengist 
aid Horsa darted first one way then 
the other, their sterns between their 
legs, and we constantly had to stop 
for the Master to disentangle himself 
from them. Already I was getting 
plenty of practice as whipper-in, for 
there were all manner of mongrel 
dogs to be warded off. 

At last we came to the end of 
the rough, narrow track that was 
Kimkis’ high street, and the hunt 
was able to sort itself out from its 
attendant train. Ahead lay the first 
of my brush fences, bold and black, 
sited on the best piece of turf in 
the district; I was very proud of 
it “He can slip ’em now,” Jack 
told the faithful Demetrius. A lot 
of cross-chat followed before the 
Master could be persuaded to com- 
ply with this request. At last he 
shrugged his shoulders and unleashed 
the hounds. 

“ Coop, coop, my beauties,” called 
Jack in his best huntsman manner. 

His beauties looked about them, 
bewildered. Jack took off his cap 
and tried to wave them on in the 
required direction. They immedi- 
ately started back in fright, turned 
tail, and ran straight towards the 
town. 

* Turn them, dammit, turn them,” 
cried Jack, and off I galloped. 

It was soon clear that my cries of 
“ Garn, leave it,” were merely hasten- 
ing their flight. I pulled up, feeling 


| that I was probably having my last 






view of Hengist and Horsa. But 


luckily there were plenty of people 


to head them off from the labyrinth 
of Kimkis’ alleyways, and thanks to 
prompt action by the driver of the 
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jeep, the Master was able to recover 
his valuable pack. 

I thought that would have been 
enough for Jack; we could still hold 
our tantivy as originally arranged. 
But I had not reckoned with the 
obstinacy of a fanatic. “It must 
have been my cap,” he said, “I won’t 
take it off like that next time.” 

The Master, surprisingly, was 
still game. If the field would stay 
where they were, he explained, he 
would go ahead with his hounds 
and try to get them on to the line. 
Jack showed him where the drag 
was meant to be laid and told 
everyone to hold hard. The Master 
took his hounds on, letting out 
funny half-pitched noises, and slowly 
zigzagged along the line Jack had 
shown him. Gradually he per- 
suaded them to get their noses down. 
Then one gave a whimper, and they 
both strained on the leash; for the 
first time their sterns were waving. 
For a couple of strides they pulled 
the Master forward ; he slipped the 
leash and they surged away, one with 
a deep-throated bay, the other letting 
out a series of squeaks. 

Jack blew his horn for all he was 
worth—it was thrilling to hear it— 
and we all charged forward, speeded 
by a shriek of excitement from the 
spectators and a fusillade of shots. 
I looked round in panic, but no 
one had been hit; it was merely 
the Greek soldiers and the armed 
sportsmen letting off their exuberance 
—mercifully into the air. 

We raced into the first fence; 
there was jostling and crossing and 
swearing; some went over, some 
round, some through. Over the 
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brow of a hill and down along the 
bottom of a valley where we had 
built three more fences, two of 
them timber; it was as well that 
the field was now far spread. Our 
hounds were hunting magnificently, 
striding along with noses hard to 
the ground and paying no attention 
at all to the pi-dog that was trying 
to distract them. 

But what were they doing now? 
Instead of going left-handed at the 
end of the valley, they were going 
on, up towards the hills. Had 
Lance-Corporal Wimbush made a 
mistake? It seemed impossible. 
Jack blew his horn. “ They’re 
wrong, dammit, turn ’em, turn 
2em ! 2” 

Mary was a game old mare and 
still full of running. Off I went 
after them, small though I rated 
my chance of success. They were 
on their own now, the pi-dog having 
turned his attentions to the horses, 
and quite obviously they were still 
hunting something. Jack thought 
so too; for he doubled his horn 
and galloped after me. “ We'll 
let ’em go on,” he called. “ Forrid, 
my beauties, forri-forri-forri-forrard.” 

They needed no encouragement. 
Up they went, gradually climbing, 
going slower now, but persevering. 
They worked their way along a 
goat-track round a spur of the 
slopes that lay on our right. There 
was a little grass about, but there 
were more stones and rocks. Our 
field, I noticed, was still intact, 
though sounds of distress were 
coming from the rear. Round the 
spur the track dropped down into 
another valley and the going im- 
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proved. The pace increased, and 
two more pi-dogs appeared from 
nowhere to join in the chase. We 
were galloping again now, with Jack’s 
horn echoing exuberantly round the 
valley, and an extraordinary mixture 
of squeaking, baying, and raucous 
barking coming from the pack. 

On we went, climbing slightly, 
along the clear stretch of turf that 
lined the bottom of the valley. | 
saw some sheep ahead and feared 
the worst, but the hounds swept on. 
The shepherd let out a yell of 
amazement and plunged his head 
into the cloak that enveloped him; 
his dog rushed along with us, 
snapping hysterically at the heels 
of Jack’s horse. Where we were 
or what we were hunting I had no 
idea. Mary, by now, was bathed 
in sweat and making ominous noises. 

The valley narrowed into a gorge; 
the going got rougher. I saw our 
hounds, the two pi-dogs still with 
them, disappear into the side of a 
rock, two hundred yards on. Their 
cry rose to a tumult. 
ground,” shouted Jack, leaping off 
his horse; it was impossible to 
ride farther up the gorge. He ran 
forward, cheering wildly. A shot 
rang out; its report, reverberating 
round the valley, had the effect of 
a douche of ice-cold water. Jack 
ducked behind a rock; I looked 
round quickly for some cover for 
our horses. 

The cry of the pack rose to a 


feverish cacophony of snarling and | 
barking. Two dark figures bolted 


from the rock and ran up the gorge 
away from us, with one of the pi- 
dogs in close attendance. One 
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man carried a gun; the other was 
dinging to his trousers. A hefty 
kick sent the pi-dog scuttling back 
to the rocks. “O.K., O.K.,” we 
shouted, but the men ran on, 
eventually disappearing into an 
isolated piece of thicket. “Bandits!” 
we all said instinctively. 

Nine of our field had now come 
up to the foot of the gorge. Three 
were straggling in, and the farthest 
away, just distinguishable, was the 
Greek Army major. Someone gal- 
loped off to break the news of our 
find to him. Others kept watch on 
the piece of thicket, while Jack crept 
cautiously up to the hole in the rocks. 
Soon he was sounding his horn with 
all his might, between cheers of 
“Whoop, tear ’im, my beauties.” I 
plucked up courage and went off 
to join him, leaving Mary with the 
others at the foot of the gorge. 

It was a cosy little hide-out, a 
hollow in the rock concealed by a 
couple of bushes. The pack were 
having a splendid tuck-in, snarling, 
gobbling, and tearing at a flitch of 
hog, stolen, perhaps, from Kimkis 
during the night. One of the pi- 
dogs had a bullet wound in the 
neck, but it did not worry him. 
There were the remains of a joint 
that had been cut off, and the 
signs of cooking, and a sickly, 
stuffy smell, tinged with garlic. A 
lousy blanket, a belt, and a coat 
lay on the ground: their owners, 
it seemed, had been disturbed in 


_ their after-dinner nap. There were 
| various bits of junk lying about the 


cave, and a sack full of ammunition. 
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A snarl and a snap quickly 
decided Jack to leave his hounds 
to it. Soon the Greek Army truck 
arrived. After excited consulta- 
tions and gesticulations, the four 
soldiers advanced up the gorge and 
took up fire positions. For five 
minutes or so they blazed away at 
the thicket, letting off magazine 
after magazine from their tommy- 
guns. Still firing, they then advanced. 
There was a yell of triumph and 
shouts of joy as the two wretches 
emerged from a hollow, their arms 
outstretched in supplication for 
mercy. The trousers of the beltless 
one were down by his knees. 

Our own jeep came up at a pro- 
pitious moment. No sooner had 
the Master stepped out of it than 
his hounds came charging down 
the gorge, driven to flight by the 
firing. They hurtled straight into 
his arms. 

The Greek major proudly watched 
his prisoners loaded on to the truck ; 
it was the first time I had seen him 
smile. 

“This man he is Rakos. There 
is big reward for his capture.” 

“Tt must go,” Jack told him, 
“to our Master here who has 
caused it.” He patted the Master 
affectionately on the back, and the 
Master bowed and looked fondly 
down upon his hounds. 

The major nodded. “ It is good, 
it is very good. Rakos he is very 
dangerous man. Polli kala.” 

“It is very good,” agreed Jack; 
“it is a four-mile point in thirty 
minutes. It is polli-polli-polli kala.” 





THE AMERICA’S CUP 


BY FRANCIS B. COOKE 


Few people seem to know much 
about the origin of the America’s 
Cup. It is generally supposed to 
have been presented by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1851 and won by the schooner 
America in an international contest, 
but in point of fact it was neither 
the one nor the other. The cup 
was offered by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron as prize for a race round 
the Isle of Wight in August 1851, 
and far from being an international 
contest, the event was an ordinary 
regatta race and America merely one 
of fifteen competitors. Neverthe- 
less, it was destined to make yachting 
history; for the success of the 
American schooner led to something 
like a revolution in the science of 
yacht designing in this country. How 
this cup, of the modest value of 
£100, became the most famous 
international sporting trophy in the 
world is an interesting and romantic 
story. 

In the autumn of 1850 a London 
merchant, whose name has long been 
forgotten, suggested in a letter to 
a business friend in New York that 
the visit of an American yacht would 
greatly enhance the interest of the 
yachting events likely to be pro- 
moted in conjunction with the Great 
Exhibition in London the following 
summer. This letter was shown to 


Mr John C. Stevens and Mr George 
L. Schuyler, two of the most promi- 
nent sportsmen in the United States, 
the former, indeed, being Com- 
modore of the New York Yacht 
Club, which had been established 
a few years before. They received 
the suggestion with enthusiasm, but 
in view of the reputation enjoyed 
by British yachts as the finest in 
the world, they considered that their 
fortunes must be carried by a new 
vessel. She must be the best that 
money could produce and human 
ingenuity devise, but time was short 
and it seemed doubtful if such a 
craft could be designed, built, equip- 
ped, undergo speed trials in America, 
be sailed across the Atlantic and 
fitted out for racing on arrival by 
the following summer. 

Mr W. H. Brown, a prominent 
New York shipbuilder, when ap- 
proached, was equally enthusiastic 
and soon set their doubts at rest. 
He agreed for the sum of $30,000 
to build in the best manner a yacht 
of 140 tons, Custom House Measure- 
ment, and deliver her by the follow- 
ing 1st April. Furthermore, he guar- 
anteed that she would defeat any 
craft pitted against her either in 
the United States or England. If 
she failed to do so, the buyers were 
to have the right of rejecting her, 
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on payment of the expense of the 
voyages out and home. Surely this 
must have been the most generous 
contract ever signed by a ship- 
builder, and needless to say it was 
promptly accepted. To finance the 
venture, a syndicate was formed 
consisting of Commodore Stevens, 
his brother Edwin, Colonel James A. 
Hamilton, and Messrs G. L. Schuy- 
ler, J. B. Findlay and Hamilton 
Wilks. 

America, as the yacht was named, 
was designed by George Steers, son 
of a Devon shipwright who had 
emigrated to the States in 1819. 
Steers had established a consider- 
able reputation in America as the 
designer of speedy pilot-boats, and 
America has been described as noth- 
ing more than a glorified pilot-boat. 
It must be remembered that in 
those days all large yachts were 
substantially-built sea-going vessels 


‘and there was little difference between 


racing and cruising craft, although 
the former carried rather more sail. 

Mr Brown failed to fulfil the 
terms of his contract, for the new 
yacht was not completed until 3rd 
May and when tried against the 
sloop Maria was easily beaten. But 
that was only to be expected, since 
Maria was 28 feet longer on the 
waterline and carried half again as 
much sail, on a mast that measured 
150 feet from deck to truck. More- 
over, she had the reputation of being 
the fastest yacht in the world and 
capable of attaining a speed of 17 
knots in smooth water. However, 
the syndicate considered America’s 
sailing qualities sufficiently encour- 
$2 
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aging to justify her being sent to 
England. 

America left New York on 2Ist 
June 1851, bound for Havre, where 
it was proposed to repaint her and 
put her into racing trim. She was 
commanded by Dick Brown, with 
Nelson Comstock as mate, and had 
a crew of eight hands. The ship’s 
company also included the designer, 
George Steers, his brother James 
and the latter’s son Henry, a boy of 
fifteen. Although heavily laden with 
stores and racing-gear, and floating 
considerably below her designed 
waterline, the schooner made an 
excellent passage of 174 days, her 
best day’s run being 284 miles. 
James Steers recorded in his diary : 
‘She is the best sea-boat that ever 
went out of the Hook. The way 
we have passed every vessel we 
have seen must be witnessed to be 
believed. The Captain said that 
she sails like the wind. We saw 
the British barque Clyde, of Liver- 
pool, right ahead about ten o’clock 
and at 6 P.M. she was out of sight 
astern.’ 

At Havre the yacht was joined 
by Commodore Stevens, his brother, 
and Colonel Hamilton, and fitting- 
out proceeded apace. When her 
topsides had been repainted black, 
her rigging overhauled and her racing 
canvas bent, America sailed for Eng- 
land, ready to try conclusions with 
the speediest yachts that Britain 
could pit against her. 

The shades of night were closing 
in as the schooner entered the Solent, 
and it was quite dark when she 
brought up some six miles from 
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Cowes, but news of her arrival soon 
reached the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
Early the next morning the cutter 
Laverock left the anchorage to escort 
the distinguished visitor to Cowes. 
This was a courtesy not altogether 
relished by Commodore Stevens ; for 
America was still weighted down 
below her marks with stores and 
gear, and he had no wish to engage 
in a premature trial of speed with 
one of the fastest British yachts. 
But Laverock was not to be denied 
and ‘jilled’ about round the visitor, 
waiting for her to get under way. 
Seeing no alternative, Commodore 
Stevens at last made sail and followed 
Laverock, which went off with a 
lead of about two hundred yards. 
To the astonishment of all, the 
schooner not only sailed faster than 
the cutter but also out-pointed her, 
and, drawing ahead, led her into 
Cowes Roads by fully half a mile. 

A large crowd had assembled on 
Cowes Green to watch the arrival 
of the American yacht, which inciden- 
tally had been the first to sail across 
the Atlantic, and the ease with which 
she had outsailed Laverock was 
viewed with something like con- 
sternation. Indeed, ‘The Times’ 
in referring to the incident remarked: 
* She caused as much agitation among 
the Cowes yachtsmen as a sparrow- 
hawk among a flock of wood-pigeons 
or skylarks.’ 

As soon as America’s anchor was 
down, the Earl of Wilton, Com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and other leading members of the 
club went on board to bid her com- 
pany welcome and offer them the 


hospitality of the Squadron. All 
day long sightseers were rowed in 
shore - boats round the American 
yacht. A few days later she was 
visited by Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort, who were shown 
over the vessel by Commodore 
Stevens. ‘The Times’ and other 
national newspapers published de- 
tailed descriptions of America, and 
it is safe to say that never has a 
visiting yacht attracted so much 
public attention. as did this rakish- 
looking schooner on her arrival at 
the headquarters of British yachting. 
At that time nothing like her had, 
in fact, ever been seen in British 
waters before. She offered a com- 
plete contrast to all our preconceived 
ideas of yacht designing. British 
yachts were of what is known as 
the ‘ cod’s head and mackerel’s tail’ 
type. They had bluff round bows, 
with the greatest beam well forward, 
and long fine quarters. Their sails 
were of loosely-woven flax canvas, 
cut with a lot of flow, so that they 
hung like sacks upon the spars. So 
inefficient were the sails in those 
days that it was common practice 
when sailing close-hauled to wet 
them, so as to shrink the cloth and 
make the sails set flatter. This was 
known as ‘skeating,’ and it was 
done with buckets on long poles. 
America’s hull was long and low, 
with considerable beam and a fine 
hollow bow. Her greatest breadth 
was well abaft the midship station 
and her masts raked heavily aft. 
Another novel feature was her pro- 
file, the keel falling away from the 
stem to the sternpost at such an 
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angle that her draught ranged from 
6 feet forward to 11 feet aft. Her 
length overall was 93 feet 6 inches 
(80 feet waterline), and her beam 
was 22 feet 6 inches. Her Custom 
House Measurement was 180 tons, 
and she was planked with oak, three 
inches thick. Her stern was embel- 
lished with a gilt eagle, measuring 
some ten feet from wing-tip to wing- 
tip, resting upon two folded white 
flags and green leaves. (The eagle 
subsequently decorated the roof of the 
Eagle Hotel at Ryde, and remained 
there for half a century. In 1912 
it was bought by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron and presented to the New 
York Yacht Club, a graceful act 
that was much appreciated by Ameri- 
can yachtsmen.) 

But perhaps the most notable 
feature of the yacht was her sail- 
plan. She carried a mainsail, fore- 
sail and a huge fore-staysail, of which 
the foot, laced to a light boom, 
extended from the bowsprit-end to 
the foremast. In addition she set 
a jib on a jib-boom, but she had no 
fore-topmast. The total area of her 
lower sails, which were made by 
R. H. Wilson of New York, was 
5263 square feet. The sails were 
of closely-woven cotton duck, cut 
to set flat and laced to the spars. 
Such was the vessel that had sailed 
three thousand miles across the ocean 
to give battle to the flower of British 
yachting. 

Although the arrival of the Ameri- 
can invader had excited so much 
interest, British yachtsmen did not 
display much enthusiasm when it 
came to racing. Commodore Stevens 
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issued challenges broadcast. He 
offered to sail America against any 
number of schooners belonging to 
any yacht club in the United King- - 
dom, or against any individual yacht. 
Receiving no response, he proposed 
a match against any yacht, of any 
rig, belonging to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron for a stake of ten thousand 
guineas, but no one was prepared 
to take up the challenge. That 
perhaps was not surprising, since 
yachtsmen in this country are not, 
and never have been, accustomed 
to competing for such large sums 
of money. Their object being sport, 
they consider a prize of the value 
of £100 adequate reward for even 
the largest vessels. It seemed, indeed, 
that America had come all the way 
from New York for nothing. ‘ The 
Times ’ remarked : 

* It cannot be imagined that England 
will allow the illustrious stranger to 
return to the New World with the 
proud boast that she had flung down 
the gauntlet to England, Ireland and 


Scotland and that no one had been 
found to take it up.’ 


Thus twitted, Mr R. Stephenson, 
owner of the 100-ton schooner 
Titania, offered to sail his yacht 
against America over a course of 
twenty miles out from the Nab Light- 
ship and return for a wager of £100, 
Since Titania was not a particularly 
fast yacht and a good deal smaller 
than the American schooner, it was 
obvious that Mr Stephenson had 
made the offer solely for the credit of 
British yachting. The offer was duly 
accepted by Commodore Stevens, 
but before the match took place, 
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America had competed in and won 
a race which was destined to make 
yachting history. This was a race 
round the Isle of Wight for a cup 
of the value of {100 presented by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, and Com- 
modore Stevens had been invited 
to enter. It was sailed on 22nd 
August 1851, and of the eighteen 
yachts entered, the following fifteen 
started : 


Tons 
Brilliant, 3-masted Schooner, Mr 
G. Ackers : 392 
Constance, Schooner, "Marquis of 
Conyngham . 218 
Wyvern, Schooner, Duke of Marl- 
borough . me ‘ 205 
Alarm, Cutter, Mr J. Weld ° - 193 
America, Schooner, Commodore 
Stevens and Partners ‘ 170 
Beatrice, Schooner, Sir W. P. 
Carew . 161 
Gipsy Queen, Schooner, Sir HL B. 
Hoghton 4 160 
Arrow, Cutter, Mr T. Chamber- 
layne . . 84 


Mona, Cutter, Lord A. ‘Paget ~ 
Bacchante, Cutter, Mr B. H. — 80 
Ione, Schooner, Mr A. Hill . 15 
Freak, Cutter, Mr W. Curling - 
Eclipse, Cutter, Mr H. S. Fearon . §0 
Volante, Cutter, MrJ.L.Cragie . 48 
Aurora, Cutter, MrT. Le Marchant 47 


Although the competing yachts 
varied so much in size, they all 
sailed from scratch, the first home to 
be the winner. On account of her 
raking masts, special permission was 
given to America to boom out her sails 
when before the wind. The regular 
crew of the American schooner was 
augmented for the race by eight 
British hands and a pilot, bringing 
the total strength to twenty-two. 

It was a glorious sunny day, al- 
though the south-westerly breeze was 
light and rather fickle. As was 


customary in those days, the com- 
peting yachts were moored in a 
double line, America being in the 
second row. The race was due to 
start at 10 A.M. and upwards of a 
hundred vessels of all kinds had 
turned out to follow it. Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort were 
in the royal yacht, Victoria and 
Albert, while the Earl of Wilton, 
Commodore of the R.Y.S., and other 
prominent yachtsmen followed the 
race in a steam yacht. Never before 
had a yacht race created such a stir, 
or Cowes Roads presented such a 
spectacle. All the competitors had 
their flying-kites aloft and America 
was sporting a new flying-jib, made 
for her by Ratsey. Each yacht had 
set her largest topsail, and altogether 
they made a brave sight for the large 
crowd of spectators assembled on 
the shore. 

When the starting-gun was fired 
at I0 A.M. most of the yachts got 
off smartly, and in a few seconds 
all were under way, except America, 
which made a poor start. Gipsy 
Queen was the first to draw clear 
of the ruck, being closely followed 
by Beatrice, Volante, Constance and 
Arrow. The American schooner, 
however, was rapidly making up 
her lost ground, and after a quarter 
of an hour’s sailing had overhauled 
all but Constance, Beatrice and Gipsy 
Queen. At the Noman the yachts 
were timed as follows: Volante, 
11.7.0; Freak, 11.8.20; Aurora, 
11.8.30; Gipsy Queen, 11.8.453 
America, 11.9.0; Beatrice, 11.9.15 ; 
Alarm, 11.9.20; Arrow, 11.10.03; 


and Bacchante, 11.10.15. The others 
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were tailed off and, soon after, 
Wyvern gave up. 

Hitherto the yachts had kept close 
company, but the breeze freshening, 
America went to the front and began 
to leave her opponents. Then, when 
off Sandown, she carried away her 
jib-boom and the others closed on 
her a little, but being smartly handled, 
she managed to retain the lead. As 
the yachts were close-hauled at the 
time of the accident, the absence 
of her flying-jib did not materially 
reduce her speed, and off Ventnor 
she was leading by fully a mile 
from the little cutter Aurora. Then 
Arrow ran aground, and Mr Weld, 
in Alarm, elected to stand by her 
in case help was needed. Thus 
two of the fastest of the British 
yachts were out of the race. When, 
a little later, Volante sprang her 
bowsprit, the result seemed almost 
a foregone conclusion, for America 
was steadily increasing her lead. As 
the American yacht approached the 
Needles the breeze fell very light 
and a thick sea mist enveloped the 
Solent. When last seen, Aurora, 
her nearest opponent, was some four 
or five miles astern. 

The closing stage of the race was 
very tedious; for there was little 
or no wind in the Solent, and it 
was nearly three hours before America 
reached the finishing-line, where she 
was timed in at 8.37.0. But while 
the American schooner had been 
little more than drifting up the 
Solent, the little Aurora had picked 
up a smart breeze and eventually 
finished only 21 minutes after her. 
Bacchante arrived at 9.30 P.M., 
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Eclipse at 9.45 P.M. and Brilliant at 
1.20 the following morning. 

After the race, Mr Ackers, the 
owner of Brilliant, lodged a protest 
against America for failing to round 
the Nab Lightship. It was rejected 
by the Sailing Committee because 
the Nab had not been mentioned 
as a mark of the course in the sailing 
instructions handed to Commodore 
Stevens. 

From time to time attempts have 
been made to discredit the perform- 
ance of America, it being argued 
that she would not have won if she 
had rounded the Nab, or if Arrow 
had not gone ashore and Alarm 
elected to stand by, or if Bacchante 
had not sprung her bowsprit. Such 
contentions are mere conjecture, 
since no one who witnessed the 
race is now living. To try to belittle 
the victory of the American schooner 
at this distance of time is not only 


absurd but savours somewhat of 


bad sportsmanship. All we have 
to go upon now is the opinion of 
contemporary writers and the im- 
mediate effect she had upon the 
sport in this country. New yachts 
were built of the America type, and 
others, including the famous Alarm, 
cut in two in order that new hollow 
bows might be built on them. The 
old-fashioned baggy flax sails were 
discarded in favour of flat-setting 
canvas of cotton duck, and the rig 
of the schooner was extensively 
copied. British yachtsmen for a 
time went ‘ America mad,’ and that 
certainly would not have happened 
had the victory of the visitor been 
the fluke that some people would 
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have us believe. The truth is that 
she was one of the greatest vessels 
in yachting history, and although 
she captured from us the famous 
trophy that now bears her name 
and which for almost a century has 
eluded all attempts at recapture, our 
designers undoubtedly learnt a great 
deal from her visit for which we 
should be grateful. The only other 
race she sailed in British waters 
under American colours was the 
match against Titania, which she 
easily won. Then the syndicate 
that owned her sold her to Lord 
John de Blaquiére for the sum of 
£5000. (Later her masts were cut 
down by five feet and set upright, 
and her sail area was reduced— 
alterations that completely spoilt her, 
so that she was beaten several times 
by British yachts.) 

Meanwhile, the owners of America, 
having won the cup, were at a loss 
to know what to do with it. There 
were six of them and each had an 
equal right. The first proposal was 
that the trophy should be melted 
down and six commemorative medals 
struck from the metal, so that each 
should have a memento of the adven- 
ture. In the end, however, it was 
decided to present the cup to the 
New York Yacht Club, to be held 
in trust as a perpetual challenge 
cup, open to yachts of all nations. 
The trophy was conveyed to the 
New York Yacht Club on 8th July 
1857 by a simple Deed of Gift, 
which read as follows : 


* Any organized yacht club of any 
foreign country shall always be entitled 
through any one or more of its 


members, to claim the right of sailing 
a match for the Cup with any yacht 
or other vessel of not less than thirty 
or more than three hundred tons, 
measured by the Custom House rule 
of the country to which the vessel 
belongs. 

‘The parties desiring to sail for 
the Cup may make any match with 
the yacht club in possession of same 
that may be determined upon by 
mutual consent; but in case of dis- 
agreement as to terms, the match 
shall be sailed over the usual course 
for the annual regatta of the yacht 
club in possession of the Cup, and 
subject to its rules and sailing regula- 
tions—the challenging party being 
bound to give six months’ notice in 
writing, fixing the day they wish to 
start. The notice to embrace the 
length, Custom House measurement, 
rig and name of the vessel. 

‘It is to be distinctly understood 
that the Cup is to be the property 
of the club, and not of the members 
thereof, or owners of the vessel win- 
ning it in the match; and that the 
condition of keeping it open to be 
sailed for by yacht clubs of all foreign 
countries upon the terms laid down, 
shall for ever attach to it, thus making 
it perpetually a Challenge Cup for 
friendly competition between foreign 
countries.’ 


The New York Yacht Club, having 
accepted the cup on these terms, 
notified all foreign clubs of the 
institution of the America’s Cup as 
an international challenge trophy. 

Owing to the American Civil War 
and other causes, it was not until 
1869 that the first challenge for the 
trophy was received. Then Mr James 
Ashbury, as representative of the 
Royal Harwich Yacht Club, chal- 
lenged with his schooner Cambria 
for a contest to take place the follow- 
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ing summer. The Cambria was a 
schooner of 130 tons Thames Meas- 
urement, built by Michael Ratsey 
at Cowes, her principal dimensions 
being: length overall, 108 feet 
(waterline 98 feet), and beam 21 feet. 

I think I must be almost the last 
living person to have seen this yacht. 
One day in the late eighties, when 
a lad not long from school, I was 
at the West India Dock and my 
attention was attracted by a schooner 
at the other side of the dock. She 
seemed to have abnormally tall masts 
for a trading vessel. Walking round 
to get a closer view, I saw on her 
stern the name Cambria, and realised 
that I was gazing at the first yacht 
that ever crossed the Atlantic in 
quest of the America’s Cup. She 
was discharging a cargo of fruit. 
When I asked about her I learnt 
that she was indeed the old cup 
challenger, and that she enjoyed a 
great reputation for speedy voyages. 
If my memory serves, she was a wall- 
sided, rather narrow-gutted vessel 
with a clipper bow, and painted 
black. The only feature that dis- 
tinguished her from her neighbours 
in the Dock was the abnormal length 
of her masts, which gave her a 
thoroughbred appearance that the 
others lacked. 

The Cambria’s race took place on 
8th August 1870 and, to Mr Ash- 
bury’s dismay, she was called upon to 
compete against a fleet of seventeen 
yachts, the New York Yacht Club 
contending that since America had 
won the cup against a fleet they 
were entitled to defend it with a 
fleet. 


Such a contention was neither 
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reasonable nor sportsmanlike, as the 
conditions were entirely different. 
When America originally won the 
trophy, she was merely a competitor 
in an ordinary regatta race, in which 
the object of each yacht was the 
winning of the prize. Cambria, on 
the other hand, was Britain’s repre- 
sentative in an international contest, 
competing for a trophy which the 
Americans already held. Their object 
therefore was to prevent Cambria 
from winning, which, by pitting a 
fleet of vessels against her, they could 
easily do. By hampering the chal- 
lenger’s every movement, they com- 
pletely robbed her of any chance 
of success she might otherwise have 
had. Moreover, early in the race 
she was fouled by one of her rivals, 
sustaining damage that subsequently 
led to the loss of her fore-topmast. 
In the circumstances Cambria did 
well to finish eighth, the race being 
won by Magic by nearly half an 
hour. 

So ended the first contest for the 
America’s Cup, the elusive trophy 
which British yachtsmen have for 
so long striven in vain to recover. 

For more than thirty years the con- 
test was dominated by the late Sir 
Thomas Lipton, and the competing 
vessels developed into huge racing- 
machines of no practical use for 
any other purpose. Lipton chal- 
lenged for the cup five times, with 
vessels all named Shamrock. The 
yachts in those days carried vast 
areas of sail; in 1903, for instance, 
the defender, Reliance, had a sail 
area of no less than 16,169 square 
feet against the challenger Shamrock 
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IIP’s 14,000. Apart from the enor- 
mous cost of the competing yachts, 
each side had to maintain a consider- 
able fleet of other craft. The late 
Mr W. P. Stephens, the leading 
American yachting journalist of that 
period, wrote on the eve of the 
Shamrock-Reliance contest as follows : 


‘It has been calculated that at the 
present time Sir Thomas Lipton has 
at his command no less than thirty- 
three different craft, including row- 
boats and launches of the different 
yachts, while to man this fleet there 
are five captains, two navigating 
officers, two pilots, one naval architect, 
one doctor, two secretaries, two steno- 
graphers, three messengers, and 198 
hands in the way of seamen, engineers, 
firemen, cooks etc.’ 


And for what purpose was all 
this personnel and machinery gath- 
ered together? In the hope of 
winning a challenge cup of the 
intrinsic value of £100. As a busi- 
ness proposal it bordered upon the 


absurd, but it captured the imagina- 
tion of the world and the America’s 
Cup became, and still is, the most 
famous sporting trophy in existence, 
Since its institution as an inter- 
national challenge cup a hundred 
years ago, there have been sixteen 
contests, fourteen from Britain and 
two from Canada, but it still remains 
in the custody of the New York 
Yacht Club. Now there is to be 
another British challenger for 1958: 
the 12-metre yacht Sceptre, owned 
by a syndicate representing the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. When it is remem- 
bered what a trouncing the American 
yacht Vim gave our I2-metre yachts 
when she came over to race with 
them in 1939, our chance of recover- 
ing the America’s Cup next year 
would not appear very rosy, but 
the design of Sceptre is the best of a 
number submitted by four prominent 
yacht designers, and selected after 
exhaustive tank tests of models. 

















By raising the Bank Rate to 7 per 
cent, Mr Thorneycroft administered 
a shock from which the Stock Ex- 
change is taking some time to 
recover. But the casualties were 
not only the gentleman who had 
been living happily on his overdraft 
and the rentier who saw the value 
of his shares tumbling. A rise in the 
Bank Rate affects the whole world of 
British finance—big business, mort- 
gages, Building Societies, Savings 
Banks, any Government or firm or 
Local Authority which wants to 
borrow. In fact, the Bank Rate 
is the key to all interest rates every- 
where in the country. In raising 
it Mr Thorneycroft had two objects. 
The first was to arrest the flight 
from the pound, which was lowering 
our reserves to a dangerous extent ; 
the second was to attempt to check 
inflation. The speculative pressure 
against sterling was largely, though 
not by any means entirely, the work 
of the men who were sure the 
pound would presently be devalued, 
and that each fresh inflationary puff 
saw its value diminishing. If they 
were hoping to net a nice profit 
out of their anti-social transactions 
they are likely to be disappointed. 
The Bank Rate of 7 per cent is 
already tempting money back to this 
country, and by so doing is strength- 
ening sterling. It will encourage 
saving and discourage borrowing. It 
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is reinforcing the pound against the 
dollar and increasing our reserves. 

But the higher Bank Rate is only 
a part of the Chancellor’s policy. 
Since, by itself, the rise, while 
strengthening the pound, could have 
little effect on inflation, there is to 
be a general restriction on credit. 
This will be felt by the man with 
an overdraft, but still more perhaps 
by agriculture, engineering, local 
authorities, public services, builders 
and contractors, hire purchase com- 
panies—everyone and every body 
living on borrowed money. A lot 
of these people or bodies will not 
merely be incommoded by having 
to pay higher interest on their loans 
or overdrafts; they may not be 
able to borrow at all, not only 
because of the extra expense of 
borrowing, but because after a point 
they will not be allowed to incur 
this expense. There is to be a 
new limitation on capital expendi- 
ture, both public and private, for 
nationalised industries and for local 
authorities, as well as for the busi- 
ness which is trying to expand its 
activities. 

The Chancellor’s expectation un- 
doubtedly is that if everybody is 
going to be short of money, every- 
body will spend less and inflation 
will be checked; and that when 
fresh claims for higher wages are 
put forward, as they are being and 
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will be, the employers, public or 
private, will refuse them, not because 
they do not want to pay them, 
but simply because the money will 
not be there. 

That is the policy and that is 
what has been done. It is at least 
preferable to such alternatives as a 
further devaluation of the pound, or 
an autumn Budget, or the Socialist 
proposal to reintroduce controls, 
since none of these expedients goes 
to the root of the matter. 

Mr Thorneycroft may be justified 
in his hopes and right in his fore- 
cast. His shock tactics may succeed, 
where sweet reasonableness has so 
palpably failed. That he will not 
succeed without a great deal of 
opposition is certain. There may 
be serious strikes; there will un- 
doubtedly be hardship, not merely 
for the worker, but for the whole 
community. It is to be hoped that 
he will persevere and, having declared 
his policy, insist to the point of 
resignation if necessary, on carrying 
it through. He may then discover 
that the country is sick of recurring 
crises, of rising prices, and of smooth 
words; and that it will welcome 
a really courageous attempt to con- 
quer inflation, even if this involves 
temporary suffering for every class 
of the community. On the short 
term Mr Thorneycroft’s attempt will 
be most unpopular; on the long 
term it may be the salvation of the 
British economy. 


Brighton Red and Brighton Blue 
were a study in contrasts. In 
addition to the normal difference 
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between a Socialist and a Conser- 
vative Conference, there was the 
other difference between the Con- 
ference of a Party in Opposition 
and that of a Party in office. The 
Opposition has the easier line to 
follow. Speakers can always raise 
a cheer by denouncing the Govern- 
ment and by attributing to its 
malevolence or incapacity all the ills 
from which the country is suffering. 
The leaders can safely go farther ; 
they can suggest what they will do 
when, at no distant date, they are 
wearing the shoes of Ministers, and 
no one will call them to account 
too strictly for any promises they 
may make; for after all, who will 
remember in 1960 what anyone said 
at Brighton in 1957 ? 

The Conference of the Party in 
power is a sterner affair altogether. 
At it Ministers are put, as it were, 
on the stool of repentance. They 
have to explain and even apologise 
for the failures of their Departments 
during the previous year; and they 
are also expected to promise amend- 
ment in the next session. Any- 
one with grievances—and most of 
the Conservative representatives at 
Brighton had grievances—can air 
them. For the past twelve months 
they, as leading Conservatives in their 
districts, have been bombarded with 
questions why the Conservatives have 
done this or not done that, and they 
have received little help in answering 
from above. Now it is their turn. 

* Sortes, hodie, permutentur, 
Qui docebant jam docentur.’ 

They can ask the awkward ques- 

tions and they can tell the Ministers 
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what the electors are saying and 
thinking about them. Probably the 
Ministers already know, but there 
is no harm in rubbing a little salt 
into the wounds. 

The Socialist Conference went off 


| fairly successfully. It accepted the 


controversial report on ‘Industry and 
Society.’ Most of the leading speakers 
did not like it, but when the vote 
was taken, the massed battalions of 
the Trade Unions ruthlessly over- 
ran distinguished snipers like Mr 
Morrison and Mr Shinwell. As 
for Mr Aneurin Bevan, whose speech 
on Foreign Policy was awaited with so 
much expectation and apprehension, 
he positively cooed like a dove, there- 
by grievously disappointing many of 
his adherents who had been hoping 
to hear roars of denunciation of 
the H-Bomb and got instead a policy 
not easily distinguishable from that 
of Her Majesty’s Government. But 
if Mr Bevan’s speech was a dis- 
appointment to the Left it was a 
reassurance to the Right that the 
enfant terrible of the Party had been 
sobered by the prospect of responsi- 
bility. Anyhow his speech was a 
little bomb of his own on the Con- 
ference. The bang was satisfactory 
enough; the effect of the fall-out 
will be seen in the coming months. 
Mr Gaitskell never took his eye 
off the ball—or rather off the middle- 
class vote in the marginal constitu- 
encies. His shots, he hopes, will 
go far enough to satisfy his extremists 
and straight enough to convince the 
more moderate of his supporters 
that he has conquered any undesir- 
able tendency to pull to the Left. 





So long as he can hit hard, without 
either slicing or pulling, he feels 
his leadership is fairly secure. In 
this ambition the Conference cer- 
tainly helped him. There was hardly 
a statement without a qualifying 
‘but.’ Certainly the Rent Bill must 
be repealed, but the status quo ante 
could hardly be restored. The idea 
of winning control of an industry 
by acquiring a majority of its ordinary 
shares is admirable, but old-fashioned 
nationalisation will still go on. The 
H-Bomb is a terrible and repulsive 
weapon, but any rejection of it cannot 
be unilateral. In fact, Brighton Red 
had something for everybody, but 
not everything for anybody. 

The Conservative Conference by 
contrast was rather less lively ; pos- 
sibly the Conference of the Party 
in office is bound to be. Yet Brighton 
had its moments for the Conserva- 
tives. The delegates from the con- 
stituencies arrived with the firm 
intention of prodding the Govern- 
ment into more effective action 
against inflation, but to some extent 
the 7 per cent Bank Rate had taken 
the words out of their mouths. At 
any rate, Mr Thorneycroft had little 
difficulty in convincing the Con- 
ference that he meant business. 
He and Mr Selwyn Lloyd and 
Mr Duncan Sandys unquestionably 
scored personal successes, partly 
because they did not wait to hear 
criticisms, but took a vigorous 
initiative themselves. While the 


Prime Minister made a competent, 
though not particularly inspiring 
speech, the real hero of the Con- 
ference was Lord Hailsham, who 
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provided just that blend of origin- 
ality, pugnacity and showmanship 
which was most wanted. Others 
may have made sensible, cogent 
speeches; it was Lord Hailsham 
who really woke the audiences up. 
With his dishevelled appearance, his 
addiction to an early morning bathe, 
his apparent neglect of his hair 
afterwards, and his happy disregard 
of the dignified conventions of the 
platform, he became almost overnight 
a national personality. But he is 
a good deal more than a clever 
showman or even than a revised 
version of Lord Woolton. He has 
conviction and fire at a time when 
the Party has been sadly lacking 
in both. There is indeed a general 
belief that if anyone can give it 
back its confidence in itself and in 
its policy, the man is Lord Hailsham. 
At least it was noticeable that the 
representatives of the constituencies 
arrived in Brighton with their tails 
tucked between their legs, and came 
away with them pointing almost 
gaily upwards. In fact, the Con- 
ference ended almost hilariously. It 
will have achieved something if it 
has induced the Government to 
adopt a stiffer attitude towards 
renewed wage claims and to say 
‘no’ even if ‘no’ means a serious 
industrial stoppage. The claims are 
certainly coming, and so, sooner or 
later, is the stoppage. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having dropped on the City of 
London his ‘ bomb’ of a 7 per cent 
Bank Rate, went off and startled 
Canada by launching from Mont 


Tremblant his inter-continental mis- 
sile of an Anglo-Canadian Free Trade 
Area. 

This had a very mixed reception. 
Mr Thorneycroft had the air, throw- 
ing out the suggestion as he did, 
of putting the new Canadian Prime 
Minister, Mr Diefenbaker, on the 
spot. Both in his election campaign 
and after he had won it, Mr Diefen- 
baker talked a great deal of the desir- 
ability of increasing trade between 
Britain and Canada. It is always 
a little unwise to take a politician 
at his word, especially if that word 
has been spoken in the heat of an 
electoral conflict; but there is not 
the slightest doubt that Mr Diefen- 
baker meant what he said. The only 
question was how this great expansion 
of Anglo-Canadian trade could be 
brought about. Mr Thorneycroft, 
in effect, was replying that the only 
clear way he could see of getting 
it was by pulling down the trade 
barriers between the two countries. 
Neither he nor anyone else has 
suggested that the policy, if it is 
possible at all, can be anything but 
a slow process. Tariffs cannot be 
toppled over at the blast of a trumpet 
like the walls of Jericho; they can 
only be reduced slowly and cautiously. 
Mr Don Fleming, Mr Thorney- 
croft’s opposite number in Canada, 
was obviously not very pleased. In 
fact, he behaved at first a little as 
though he had found a bull in his 
china shop and wanted to get him 
out as quickly as possible without 
hurting the bull’s feelings. Mr 
Fleming’s dismay was natural. The 
Conservatives are in a minority in 
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the Canadian House of Commons, 
and the establishment of an Anglo- 
Canadian Free Trade Area is ob- 
viously the sort of policy which only 
a strong Government can take up, 
a Government which can afford, as 
the present Conservative Govern- 
ment cannot, to be a little rough 
with vested interests. No doubt 
the farmers of the Western Prov- 
inces, with their big unsold wheat 
surplus, would be very glad of an 
enlarged market in Britain. But 
Canada is also a manufacturing 
country, and the growing industries 
of Ontario and Quebec are not at 
all anxious to be stripped of their 
present protection against British 
competition. To have expressed any 
approval of the offer would have 
got the Government into trouble 
with the province from which most 
of its support is drawn; and to 
have completely refused even to 
consider the proposal might have 
been taken to imply that Mr Diefen- 
baker had not been serious in his 
declarations. 

So much attention has been focus- 
sed on Canada’s reactions to Mr 
Thorneycroft’s suggestion that there 
has been a general, but probably 
mistaken, assumption that Britain 
would accept Anglo-Canadian Free 
Trade without question. But if 
Canada has to think of her industries, 
Britain will have to think of. her 
agriculture. Do the proposals mean 
that the subsidies and other methods 
by which the British farmer is at 
present sustained against competition 
from overseas will have to disappear 
with the Canadian tariff? The 
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British farmer would have quite a 
lot to say to such a suggestion. 

Whatever may be the upshot of 

Mr Thorneycroft’s adventurous pro- 
posal, it will do good if it clears 
men’s minds of cant and of clichés 
about the expansion of Common- 
wealth Trade. If the only way 
in which such an expansion can 
be brought about is by turning 
the Commonwealth into a common 
market like the United States, the 
sooner we face the fact the better. 
The big idea may be and probably 
is impracticable, and the most that 
anyone can expect may be an ex- 
tension of the present preferential 
system. If so, let us bid a far from 
fond farewell to G.A.T.T. and go 
ahead with a new Commonwealth 
trade policy on those lines. 

Many years ago Lord Beaverbrook 
launched a campaign for Empire 
Free Trade. Most people in this 
country were sympathetic with his 
purposes, but very few thought there 
was the slightest chance of success. 
As an ideal, Lord Beaverbrook’s 
plan was excellent; as a policy it 
was doomed from the start. Even 
if Mr Baldwin had accepted it and 
persuaded the Conservatives to adopt 
it as the official policy of the Party, 
the overseas countries would have 
had none of it; and it is as true 
today as it was then, that the impetus 
must come as much from the fully 
self-governing countries overseas as 
from the United Kingdom. 

Unfortunately at present the atti- 
tude of most people towatds the 
greater economic unity of the Com- 
monwealth is not unlike that of St 
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Augustine of Hippo when he prayed, 
* Give me chastity, but do not give 
it yet.’ 


The successful launching of the 
first satellites into the stratosphere 
caused an immense sensation. The 
Russians, of course, were delighted. 
For long they had claimed the credit 
for most of the inventions, like aero- 
planes and wireless, which hitherto 
the West had fondly assumed had 
their origin in the discoveries of 
Western inventors. Now, with more 
justification, Russia can claim the 
lead in entering space. Although 
their satellites were bound to be 
slightly inarticulate, they can, like 
any of their terrestrial satellites, 
make noises, though these could 
hardly be given a counter-revolu- 
tionary or deviationist interpretation. 
In fact, their behaviour is a pattern 
which the Poles, Czechs, Hungarians 
and Rumanians would do well to 
follow. 

Naturally the news of these Sput- 
niks was most unwelcome to Ameri- 
cans, who have always been reluctant 
to admit that anyone is ahead of 
them in scientificachievement. Noth- 
ing could obscure the fact that 
the Russians had got there first ; 
and following the launching of the 
first inter-continental missile, the 
triumphant tour of the satellites 
seemed to be a clear indication that 
the West was falling behind. 

If it is, America has only herself to 
blame. For years American research 
has kept most of its secrets jealously 
to itself. Basing themselves on 
the McMahon Act, Americans have 
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refused to share any essential infor- 
mation with their British allies, 
although most of it appears to have 
leaked irregularly to their Russian 
adversaries. The British have always 
been ready to put their discoveries 
into a common pool and, though 
behind the Americans in some, per- 
haps in most respects, are ahead 
of them in others. Provided the 
necessary security is observed, there 
seems to be nothing for either 
country to lose, and much for them 
both to gain, by working together 
rather than separately. Following 
the Prime Minister’s visit to the 
United States, we are likely to see 
this desirable state of affairs brought 
about. 


In a hurricane near the Azores in 
mid-September the Pamir foundered, 
with only five survivors. Apart from 
lamenting the tragic loss of life, 
particularly among the 53 Cadets 
she carried, everyone will regret 
the passing of yet another of the 
dwindling fleet of big square-rigged 
ships which were still sailing the 
seas after the First World War. 
Usually they plied with cargoes of 
grain or wool between Australasia 
or South America and British or 
North European ports ; and although 
they were by no means clippers, 
they often made fast passages, eighty 
days on a run from Port Stanley 
to Falmouth being not uncommon 
time. As these big ships, unlike 


steamers, which can go by the most 
direct route from port to port, had 
to sail often very circuitously, where 
they could pick up the winds they 
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wanted, their record was most credit- 
able. Yet everyone knew that their 
days were numbered. No yard was 
building sailing-ships any longer ; 
repairs and replacements got more 
and more difficult every year; while 
the crew had to be much larger 
than in a steamer, were much longer 
at sea and consequently cost more 
in wages. 

Probably the sailing-ship would 
have vanished from the seas much 
earlier had it not been for the enter- 
prise of Captain Gustaf Erikson of 
Mariehamn in the Aaland Islands. 
He began with the axiom, which 
most sailors then held and many 
still accept, that for a young sailor 
there is no training like sail. Erikson 
manned his ships almost entirely 
with apprentices and boys, who 
were paid very little, if anything, 
for their services and, under experi- 
enced officers, could sail their ships 
perfectly well through the Roaring 
Forties, round Cape Horn, and home 
across the Atlantic, carrying in the 
holds the wheat or wool of Australia 
or New Zealand. The books which 
Captain Villiers and others wrote 
about these adventurous voyages 
were a real contribution to the 
literature of the sea. Such was the 
demand for places in these ships 
that Erikson had little difficulty in 
manning them; and while he had 
established what was probably the 
finest school of seamanship in the 
world, the voyages just about paid 
their expenses. 

Unhappily the sea took its toll, 
and hardly a year went by without 
one of these ships being lost. Most 
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of what was left of the fleet vanished 
in the war; for a square-rigged 
ship, with its great spread of sail, 
although a thing of beauty, was 
ill-suited to conditions in which 
speed and a capacity to evade sub- 
marines were the most necessary 
qualities. The Pamir, it is true, 
escaped by being seized as a prize. 
New Zealand took her over, and 
after the war, before Germany bought 
her as a training-ship, she carried 
cargoes of wool from New Zealand 
to Britain. 

Now she too has gone, in a storm 
that tore her sails to shreds and 
blew her over. Only one of her 
boats lived in the mountainous waves 
of the Atlantic, and the sea is the 
poorer for what the sea has destroyed. 


‘When J use a word,” Humpty 
Dumpty said in a rather scornful 
tone, “it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less. . . . 
The question is,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “which is to be master 
—that’s all.”’ Although Humpty 
Dumpty has not yet won the place 
he deserves in the Communist canon 
with Marx, Engels, Lenin and com- 
pany, he put succinctly a basic rule 
of the Communist philosophy. People 
have sometimes attributed the dis- 
agreements between East and West 
to the different meaning each attaches 
to the same word. Humpty Dumpty, 
however, was nearer to the truth. 
The trouble is not so much that 
the statesmen of Soviet Russia and 
those of the West use different dic- 
tionaries : it is that with the former, 
as with Humpty Dumpty, a word 
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means just what they choose it to 
mean—‘ neither more nor less ’— 
and that if circumstances change, 
the meaning of a particular word 
changes too. 

Mr Carew Hunt, whose earlier 
works on Communism showed a 
profound knowledge of the subject, 
has produced an enlightening essay 
on Communist jargon.’ It is com- 
mended to anyone who may have 
the good or ill fortune to discuss 
the affairs of the world with Com- 
munists. With many of the words 
and phrases in favour at the Kremlin 
the West is familiar in a rough sort 
of way. If a Russian statesman 
delicately refers to one of his op- 
ponents as a jackal or hyena, at 
least we have got an idea that for 
some reason the Russian does not 
like him. But what if he refers to 
him as a ‘formalist’ or a ‘ cosmo- 
politan’ or charges him with the 
‘cult of personality’? We would 
not necessarily know that a ‘ forma- 
list” is a man who has failed to 
adjust his work to the tenets of 
the Communist philosophers ; that 
‘cosmopolitanism’ is a cover for 
espionage; and that the ‘cult of 
personality’ refers to hero-worship 
of a subsequently discredited hero. 

As Mr Carew Hunt points out, the 
meaning of a word differs with its 
context. ‘ Aggression,’ for example, 
is almost any action or threatened 
action of an Imperialist country ; 
the term must never be taken to 
apply to the armed intervention of 
the Soviet Union in the affairs of 
a small neighbour. A ‘just war’ 


is one waged by a Communist state 
to ‘liberate’ a small neighbour like 
Hungary or Finland. ‘ Encircle- 
ment’ is almost any policy of the 
unredeemed world. The phrase was 
even applied to the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, and today it is the mark of 
any capitalist country which is un- 
willing to co-operate with the Soviet 
Union. ‘Co-existence’ is a term 
which should receive especial atten- 
tion. Admittedly this is a temporary 
and tactical device. Even so, it 
does not mean that the Soviet Union 
accepts the co-existence of capitalist 
* powers’ and refrains from working 
against them: it means that the 
capitalist powers must accept the 
existence of the Soviet Union and, 
if required, oblige it in a number 
of ways. 

The ‘ deviationist,’ as we all know, 
is a wicked heretic—with the quali- 
fication that the ‘ deviationists’ of 
today may be the orthodox of to- 
morrow. For meanings change with 
time. Our friend ‘ cosmopolitan’ 
is an example of this convenient 
adaptability. In the first edition of 
Ushakov’s Dictionary a ‘ cosmopoli- 
tan’ was merely ‘a citizen of the 
world ’—a definition with which even 
Dr Johnson would not have quar- 
relled. In a later edition, however, 
the ‘ cosmopolitan ’ becomes a traitor 
to his country. 

In fact, it is all very difficult 
and the simplest plan for a peace- 
loving Russian would seem to be 
not to use words at all and to make 
all his communications by gesture. 
Even then somebody would probably 


1 “A Guide to Communist Jargon.’ By R. N. Carew Hunt. (Bles.) 
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rise up and accuse him of ‘sub- 
jective idealism.’ And as to what 
that might mean the guess of any 
reader of MaGa is probably as good 
as Mr Khrushchev’s. 


The third volume of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s ‘ History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples’? brings him on 
to congenial ground. He begins 
with his illustrious forebear, the Duke 
of Marlborough, and ends with 
William Pitt, that other pilot who 
weathered a storm nearly as menacing 
as that of 1940. Sir Winston knows 
something about coalitions and about 
the difficulty of uniting them against 
a common foe. Marlborough had a 
problem, familiar to Sir Winston, in 
perhaps its most extreme form, with 
the additional complication, which 
Sir Winston did not have, of a 
doubtful parliamentary majority at 
home. Marlborough at least was 
sustained by his victories and his 
military fame, whereas Pitt had 
behind him a record of military 
failure ; and even at the end of his 
life Austerlitz eclipsed Trafalgar. 

The ground covered by the third 
volume is also more varied than 
were its predecessors because the 
other ‘ English-speaking people’ has 
begun to have a history of its own 
and, after 1783, a fortune separate 
from that of Britain. As Sir Winston 
Churchill points out, the American 
Revolution was the direct result of 
Chatham’s victories in the Seven 
Years’ War. The French threat 
had gone and with it any urgent 


need for the protection of the Royal 
Navy. Britain was poorer and there- 
fore more inclined to look for 
financial support from her colonies. 
Sir Winston hardly mentions the 
economic grievances felt by most 
Americans. No one could dispute 
the right of Britain to contain her 
Empire within her colonial system, 
but its restrictions were galling to 
the colonists. They could, however, 
with some show of legality resist 
the attempts of a Parliament in 
which they were not represented to 
tax them. Yet, if this had been 
abandoned, sooner or later the col- 
onies must have demanded their 
economic freedom from the Mother 
Country; and what they were not 
given peacefully they would have 
won by war. 

What happened was in fact a civil 
war, although Sir Winston does not 
emphasise this characteristic of it 
as strongly as he might have done. 
The ethos of the revolt was sup- 
plied by Tom Paine, a newly-arrived 
immigrant from England, and Wash- 
ington at first dressed his army in 
the old Whig colours. As for the 
Americans, probably about half the 
colonists were for the King, and a 
very large number were so loyal 
that when peace was made they lost 
all their possessions and had to leave 
the country. 

The sympathy felt by so many 
Britons for the American cause may 
explain one point, which evidently 
puzzled Sir Winston—the ineffective- 
ness of Sir William Howe; Com- 


1 ‘A History of the English-Speaking Peoples; Vol. III.; The Age of Revolution,’ 


By Winston Spencer Churchill. (Cassell.) 
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mander-in-Chief in America, during 
the critical years. Howe was an able 
soldier who never followed up his 
successes. He was willing to wound, 
but afraid to strike. It is almost 
incomprehensible that he should have 
allowed Washington to build up his 
forces at Valley Forge during the 
winter, when quite a small expedition 
from Philadelphia, Howe’s head- 
quarters a few miles away, could 
have scattered the colonists’ only 
real army. But Howe was a Whig. 
He would do his duty as he saw 
it, but did not want to be responsible 
for a crushing Tory victory in 
America. Probably he hoped for 
an indecisive war and a peace on 
terms. 

Sir Winston rightly condemns 
British strategy, which broke every 
accepted maxim of war, scattering 
when it should have concentrated 
and never pursuing a consistent 
military purpose. This ineptitude 
culminated in the disaster of Sara- 
toga, the result of a grandiose scheme 
which involved the junction of three 
armies, each moving from a different 
quarter, in one place in one week. 
Since one of the armies had to 
march all the way from Canada, 
the time-table was anyhow not going 
to be easy to Keep, and the Govern- 


ment in London made it quite im- 
possible by omitting to send Howe 
his instructions in time. So he, 
who should have marched north to 
meet Burgoyne, instead marched 
south to try to capture Philadel- 
phia. Burgoyne surrendered; France, 
which had been waiting to intervene 
till she had convincing evidence of 
American determination, came into 
the war; and the French fleet 
brought about the capitulation of 
Yorktown. 

Later, Sir Winston writes of 1812 
—that crazy war which began two 
days after America’s casus belli, the 
Orders in Council, had been with- 
drawn, and ended a few days before 
the stupid and unnecessary battle 
of New Orleans was fought. As 
he points out, the evil of that war 
lived after it in the legend that it 
had been ‘a second War of Inde- 
pendence against British tyranny.’ 
The mischief will become fully 
evident when Sir Winston adds a 
final volume to his great work. 

Even if the historian may some- 
times cavil, this third volume, like 
its predecessors, gives history in a 
form that anyone can read, under- 
stand and enjoy; and, after all, that 
is an achievement which should not 
be minimised. 
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from NELSON 


The Masque of Capri 


by EDWIN CERIO A delightful study of the notorious island in the Bay of Naples 
which brings to mind the names of Tiberius, Norman Douglas and Compton 
Mackenzie. Mingling myth and history, fantasy and fact, Dr Edwin Cerio, the greatest 
living authority on Capri, surveys the island from ancient times to the middle of the 
present century. 33 full-page photographs with 6 line drawings by Letizia Cerio. 
84" x 63” xii+-132pp 18s 


Philip Massinger : 
the man and the playwright 


by THOMAS A. DUNN Massinger was one of the most prolific of the Jacobean 
dramatists. Dr Dunn has made a study of both the man and his work, providing 
evidence for a partial reassessment at both levels. The author has paid considerable 
attention to critical matters which, applied to Shakespeare, have become prominent 
during the last forty years, but have not as yet been applied extensively to the 
Jacobean playwrights. Half-tone frontispiece. 


of” x 6” xii+288pp 30s 


When Wendy Grew Up: 


an afterthought 


by J. M. BARRIE presented by SYDNEY BLOW Here for the first time appears Sir 
James Barrie’s ‘Afterthought’ to Peter Pan, performed once and once only at the 
close of the performance on 22nd February 1908. When the curtain fell Barrie gave 
his manuscript to Hilda Trevelyan, his ‘incomparable Wendy’. Mr Sydney Blow, 
who has presented this, is a playwright of considerable reputation and the husband 
of Miss Hilda Trevelyan. 5 line drawings by Michael Leonard. 


82” x si” iv-+- 28pp 7s 6d 


The Saga of 
Gunnlaug Serpent-Tongue 


edited by P. G. FOOTE and R. QUIRK The first of a new series whose aim is to 
present Icelandic literature to English-speaking readers. The diversity and artistic 
excellence of the medieval books of Iceland commend them to all students of 
literature, as well as historians, folklorists, and sociologists. The text has been 
edited anew from the manuscripts. One map. 


gf” x 6}” xxxi+ 89pp Nelson’s Icelandic Texts 185 
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BY ROBERT H. HILL 


Robert Gibbings. Till I End My Song. 
234 pp. (Dent.) 25s. 


It seems a peaceful anchorage, after 
his diverse voyages, that Mr Gibbings 
has found beside the reedy waters of 
the upper Thames. In other books he 
has recorded his journeyings, whereas 
here he comes so near to achieving 
immobility that he is hardly to be found 
beyond an afternoon’s walking range of 
his Berkshire village home. Not that 
his book is the loser by this narrowing 
of the horizon. Perhaps there is enough 
in any village to furnish out a book, or 
maybe several, and Mr Gibbings has 
found in his own the stimulus for many 
entertaining pages. Moreover, his 
thoughts go farther than his feet do, 
and he has a life’s gathering of experi- 
ences to draw upon. He is a traveller, 
a naturalist, an artist especially: and 
they combine to produce a book that 
winds on its course like one of its 
author’s beloved rivers and, like them, 
offers much variety and charm by the 
way. 

The artist is always there; not only 
does he decorate the pages with engrav- 
ings that can convey an atmosphere in 
a simple group of reeds, a row of 
poplars or a glimpse of water, but he 
continually makes us aware of him in 
the text, too, reflecting on the different 
shapes of a handful of goose feathers, 
or on the resemblance between eddying 
waters and the patterns traced in ancient 
Celtic art. For the rest, the book 
meanders on to describe the curious 
ways of robins and rats and earthworms ; 
to tell of duck races on the river and 
donkey races on the downs; to specu- 


late on whether the White Horse of the 
Uffington chalk-downs owes its exist- 
ence to Queen Boadicea, and to money 
borrowed from Seneca the philosopher, 
In sum, a pleasant leisurely book which, 
if the suggestion were not so unseason- 
able, might best be read in a punt | 
under a willow. But even though it | 
should come to hand when tempera- | 
tures are low and fires high, a reader | 
may be grateful for its evocation of 
summer in the villages and farmlands 
lying within sight of Wittenham | 
Clumps. 


Reginald Davies, C.M.G. The Camel’s 
Back. 205 pp. (Murray.) 21s. 


‘There are no longer any British 
District Commissioners in the Sudan; 
and by the end of the century there may 
perhaps be no living Briton to remember 
and record. .. .’ Thus retired admin- 
istrators, brooding on the past, have 
justification for putting their memories 
into print and may even feel themselves 
under some obligation to do it. There 
are no successors, or, if there are, theirs 
will be a different kind of story. Mr 
Reginald Davies, reflecting on a quarter 
of a century’s service in the Sudan, 
concentrates upon his earlier, roving 
years when his official duties took him 
more than 20,000 miles on the camel’s 
back. His theme is the life of the tribes 
of the western provinces, Kordofan and 
Darfur, among whom he passed twelve 
years. Such leisurely travelling gave 
time to get to know these people and as 
a magistrate he gained an insight into 
the working of the Arab mind. Cases 
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| Compton Mackenzie 
ROCKETS GALORE 


A new humorous novel, set in the Highlands, in which 
many old friends from Whisky Galore play a hilarious 
part. 





‘A gay satirist and a superbly accomplished story-teller 
. « will delight millions as much as it has delighted me’. 
JOHN CONNELL [5s net 


Roland Oliver 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 
AND THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 
‘ Johnston was a fascinating character, his career illumin- 
ates the African scene; it was a rare chance for a 


biographer and it has been brilliantly seized.’ 
PHILIP MASON Illustrated 30s net 


Richard Carrington 
. EAST FROM TUNIS 


‘A rounded and complete picture of a part of the world 
that has had a rich past and is bound to have an event- 
ful future’ DANIEL GEORGE 


A Book Society Recommendation from the author of 
A GUIDE TO EARTH HISTORY and MERMAIDS AND MASTODONS 
Illustrated 2Is net 


Ronald Rose 
LIVING MAGIC 


An absorbing account of a five-year, on-the-spot investi- 
gation into the realities underlying the magical practices 
and beliefs of the Australian aborigines. 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 
J. B. RHINE 


Illustrated 18s net 
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of kidnapping came before him, includ- 
ing one in which a young soldier from 
the Military Works Department at 
Omdurman had been kidnapped and 
sold into slavery. The difference 
between Arab and Western ideas of 
justice soon forced itself on his notice, 
and with it the question which outlook 
should guide the magistrate’s decision. 
The comic and the gruesome sit side 
by side in these recollections. For all 
the cool factual manner of its telling, 
the account of the burial alive of an 
aged chief appals the imagination ; and 
there is a macabre story of a party of 
Dinka porters who, on seeing one of 
their number dragged down by a 
crocodile, burst into such infectious 
roars of laughter that the Englishman 
accompanying them was distressed to 
find himself joining in. Today a motor 
road runs through the Dinka country, 
with other modern advantages; yet it 
is still a country where, it appears, the 
rain-making magicians may explain 
away an awkward drought by blaming 
the schoolboys’ red vests which, they 
declared, had misled the rain-god into 
thinking they were ripe tomatoes and 
that no more rain was needed. The 
book, like many of its kind, is written 
in a plain serviceable style with little 
literary adornment. But the author’s 
selection from his store of memories 
builds up into a lively picture of the life 
of the rural Sudan in the early years of 
this century. 


Captain A. A. Bestic. 


Kicking Canvas. 
208 pp. (Evans.) 


16s. 


Side by side with ‘ The Camel’s Back ’ 
lies Captain Bestic’s book, inviting 
comparison. Here, too, are remembered 
experiences from the days before the 
wars, and Captain Bestic takes us one 
step farther into the past; for his first 
apprentice voyage in sail, of which this 
is the log, was made in 1908-9. But 
while Mr Davies pieces together reflec- 
tions and anecdotes, Captain Bestic is 
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purely the story-teller, and ‘ Kicking 
Canvas’ reads like a novel. At first 
there may be a shade of misgiving, g0 
glibly do the well-worn phrases trip off 
his pen: the darkness is almost tan- 
gible ; the waters sweep the deck with 
irresistible force and the sails produce 
a deafening thunder; the ship reels 
like a wounded beast. This vigorous 
yarn, however, quickly gets into its 
stride and carries one along unprotest- 


The ship was said to be unlucky, and 
indeed the voyage here described was 
the last she accomplished, for on the 
next she disappeared without trace. If 
all he relates actually befell the author 
on this his first adventure under sail, 
he can have had little to learn afterwards 
about the hazards of seafaring. He 
tells how from midwinter till March 
the ship fought to round Cape Horn, 
almost succumbed, and at last turned 
back frustrated to make for Australia— 
a voyage of eight and a half months, 
and the longest passage under sail 
within memory. Failing rations, the 
incitements of a demagogic little stow- 
away, and the excessive caution of a 
captain who appeared to have lost his 
nerve, each made its own contribution 
to the ordeal. Before the ill-starred 
voyage ended at Antwerp the ship had 
seen a mass-desertion, a change of 
captain, a new crew, and a mutiny, with 
a good deal else besides. In such con- 
ditions men come to know one another 
intimately, and the officers, crew and 
apprentices whom Captain Bestic port- 
rays are drawn in their full dimensions. 
In this also he shows evidence of the 
novelist’s gift. 


Warwick Charlton. The Voyage of 


Mayflower II. 263 pp. (Cassell.) 
16s. 


When the second Mayflower set sail 
from Plymouth last April for the New 
World, Mr Charlton was in one sense 


at the beginning of his great adventure 
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Journey 


HAROLD NICOLSON 





to java 


A travel diary—Harold Nicolson and his wife, V. Sackville-West, 
went on a trip to Java and back on a Dutch liner at the beginning 
of this year ; and a fascinating account of the author’s ship-board 


reading round and about the subject of melancholy. 


Harold 


Nicolson recaptures the wit and sparkle of Some People. 
Book Society recommendation. Illus. 21s. 


MICHAEL MARSHALL 


The Small Army 


“* The Small Army, a strange mixture 
of Operation Venus and Lord of the 
Flies, is a fascinating book. Parents 
who want a quiet life should not allow 
it to fall into the hands of their curious 
Offspring. It is a startling, revealing 
story.”—The Evening News. 

Illus. 16s. 


RICHARD JOCELYN 
Across the River 


** Across the River gives a vivid and 
realistic picture of what sappers were 
doing in the fighting area during the 
war in Italy. It is a thrilling story.” 
—Major-General N. A. COoxweELL- 


ROGERS. 
16s. 





PETER DALZEL 
The Settlers 


“ An unadorned yet quietly absorb- 
ing account of adventure shared by 
Peter Dalzel’s young Norwegian wife 
and small son. With ‘ Bet’ and Iain 
he found, in British Columbia, a small 
lakeside shack which was converted 
into a successful smallholding.” 


—Birmingham Post. 
Mus. 21s. 


RONALD BYRON 
Hamilton Avenue 


“Here is a novel about Africans 
without a word of the colour-bar con- 
troversy. It has the comedy and 
tragedy common to the human race 
whatever the colour of its skin, and I 
recommend it warmly.” 

—DoreEN WALLACE (Eastern Daily 
Press). ° 
Book Society recommendation. 15s. 


FRANCIS TUKER 


Gorkha: The Story of the 
Gurkhas of Nepal 


‘Scholarly but never dull, Sir Francis Tuker combines admirably 
the political history of a little-known land with the military story of 
a fighting race. On the political side, he describes how 200 years ago 
an obscure Himalayan clan from ‘ Gorkha’ conquered Nepal; and 
discusses Nepal’s relations with Britain, China, India, Tibet. On 
the military side, the account of fierce battles with ‘ John Company’ 
leads on to the happy employment of Gurkhas in British service.” — 


Birmingham Post. 


Illus. Maps. 45s. 
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while, in another, he had reached its 
end. The dream of this replica of the 
Pilgrim ship had filled his thoughts for 
two years ; his zest and resourcefulness 
had converted the vision into substance 
and at that point he, a mere landsman, 
had to pass on the responsiiblity to 
others. Thus his story divides naturally 
into two parts, the first part descriptive 
of all the preliminary work and planning, 
the second being his journal kept during 
the 55-day voyage. In the first we are 
carried along on the flood of his enthus- 
iasm ; in the other, like the Mayflower 
herself, we are sometimes becalmed. 

In retrospect the author can exult 
in difficulties overcome. First, the 
difficulty of finding skilled labour and 
suitable oak; then of raising enough 
money (he explains the reasons that led 
him to seek this from business interests 
rather than the general public); then 
again, the choosing of a crew from 
among more than 3000 applicants. 
When Mayflower was on the stocks at 
Brixham a shipyard strike threatened 
to upset the whole time-table, and the 
Suez crisis was another headache. Only 
a man dedicated to one idea could say 
of this last: ‘ My first thoughts were 
that war in the Middle East might lead 
to a world war, and if that happened 
the Project would be wrecked.’ The 
log of the actual voyage strikes a lighter 
note in its record of the talk, the practical 
jokes, the little celebrations that helped 
to pass the days on board, and if we 
must suspect the diarist of remembering 
always a waiting publisher at home, no 
doubt he writes all the better for that 
knowledge. The voyage of the May- 
flower has been one of the year’s most 
imaginative achievements and it is good 
to have the whole story from the man 
with whom the idea was born. But the 
blurb sounds a warning note. This 
book, it says rather ominously, is ‘ the 
only first-hand account that will be 
published in the year of her sailing.’ 
Is the floodlight of publicity to remain 
on indefinitely ? 





Henry Tegner. The Tale of a Dey 


Forest. 157 pp. (Geoffrey Bleg,) 
18s. 


Mr Tegner is both a sportsman and 
a naturalist, but in his new book the 
sportsman rather elbows the naturalist 
into the background. He slips away | 
over the Border from Northumberland 
on a deer-stalking holiday in the centtal 
Highlands, and it is on the pursuit of 
the deer that his attention is concen- 
trated from that moment. There is 
one massive stag, with misshapen 
antlers, known locally as the Devil, | 
which he sets his heart upon getting, | 
and the campaign to outwit this giant 
animal gives a certain amount of sus- 
pense to what is otherwise a fairly 
leisurely account of days with a gun 
in the mountains. 

The author would perhaps sympa- | 
thise with the movement to stop deer- | 
hunting with dogs; for his own way 
of hunting seems the more humane and 
he is frankly troubled when he fails to 
kill outright and the wounded animal 
eludes him. That was what had earlier 
befallen the big stag which was now 
his particular quarry, and he begins 
with a description of a poaching raid , 
in which it happened. Later he met 
the man who, he says, was responsible 
for maiming this young deer, and adds: 
‘But I was never to know this.’ 
Never? Either Mr Tegner does not 
quite mean that, or he is leading us up 
the garden. A minor point, maybe, but 
it indicates a touch of artlessness in the 
style which shows itself also in occa- 
sional lapses into triviality. When he 
tells us what he had for breakfast at 
Berwick on his way north and what 
Sunday papers he bought in Edinburgh, 
or rhapsodises over his morning tea ; 
and biscuits, he can be tedious. But 
when he is in his element, crawling 
through the heather with his eye to 
the distant quarry, all else is forgotten. 
Happily Mr Tegner is in the heather 
most of the time. 
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of the 
Octopus 


The first popular book 
on the octopus and similar 
animals for over 80 years 


FRANK W. LANE [30s.] 


The Gulf 
Stream 
Story 


Absorbing story of the 
part played by the Gulf 
Stream in the affairs of 
men throughout the ages 


HANS LEIP [21s.] 


Douglas VY. 
Duff 


More true tales of 
heroism and villainy 
at sea by the author 

of Sea Pie 


SPUNYARN [16s.] 















JARROLODS 


Gandhi to Vinoba 
THE NEW PILGRIMAGE 









[21s.] 


LANZA DEL VASTO 


“One might, without any feeling of 
exaggeration or irreverence, compare 
this book to the gospels . . . it has 


the same fervour conveyed with a 
similar lyrical simplicity .. .” 
Illustrated. The Listener 


Mareel Proust 


LETTERS TO HIS MOTHER 
[18s.] 

Translated from the French and 

edited by George D. Painter. 

“... strongly recommended... an 

excellent picture of his daily life and 

preoccupations.” Punch 


Literary and 
Philosophical 
Essays [18s] 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


“ | ,. The most vital and significant 
Sartre that we have yet been given 
in English.” New York Times 


Footprints of 
Gautama 

the Buddha [16s 
M. B. BYLES 


“This is a delightful book, written 

in a pleasant, easy style, about the 
life and teaching of the Buddha.” 
Sheffield Telegraph 


eee 
LONDON 
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Compton Mackenzie. Rockets Galore. 
246 pp. (Chatto & Windus.) 15s. 


Though the islands of Great and 
Little Todday are unknown to the 
Ordnance Survey, Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s latest extravaganza keeps us 
still in Scotland. But whether the 
penny-plain stalkers who consorted 
with Mr Tegner in the deer-forest 
would recognise their fellow-country- 
men among these tuppence-coloured 
characters is another question. The 
islanders, politicians and Civil Servants 
who are at loggerheads over a proposal 
to start launching guided missiles 
from the Toddays all conform to type, 
but, so far as the islanders are con- 
cerned, that is all they do conform to. 
In short, it is war between Whitehall 
and the Toddayites from the first 
whisper of a rocket range, and no great 
acumen is needed to foresee that the 
gentlemen in pin-stripe trousers will 
fare no better at Sir Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s hands than the Whig dogs did 
at Dr Johnson’s. 

A bitter farce, its author calls this 
latest in his series of Scottish comedies, 
and so it is. He has no liking for 
rockets, and no use for them at all in 
the Outer Isles, where crofters will be 
evicted and an old way of living obliter- 
ated for the sake of what he regards as 
a highly dubious deterrent weapon. 
And so the priest of Little Todday, 
Father Macalister, expounds the wicked- 
ness and folly of it all while the island 
resistance movement gathers head: 
surveyors’ marking-rods disappear, 
lorries and bulldozers are mysteriously 
put out of action, and the Clach Maor, 
the great stone on the loch edge, loses 
its age-long precarious balance and 
falls, portending disaster. In the end 
the story topples, too, into outrageous 
farce, when the rare pink gulls that 
arrive so opportunely on the islands 
arouse a host of bird-watchers to protest 


and the danger to the Toddays fades 
away amid mass demonstrations jp 
Trafalgar Square. 


Robert Kemp. The Highlander. 140 pp, 
(Duckworth.) 8s. 6d. 


Detective story though it is, Mr | 


Kemp’s Edinburgh tale is also rather 
more than that. For character study 
and a sense of atmosphere are not 
sacrificed to convolutions of plot or the 
contrivance of some stunning dénoue- 
ment. 
merely a puzzle to solve, might consider 
* The Highlander ’ no very hard test of 
their ingenuity: no red herrings, no 
long uncertainty about murderer or 
motive, and the method of the crime 
unfolding quite clearly during the latter 
part of the story. On the other hand, 
here for once is a crime story where the 
people and the situation are both wholly 
believable. To enjoy it, we do not 
need to put our scepticism to sleep. A 
Highland girl, coming to be companion 
to a rich bedridden old lady in an old- 
fashioned Edinburgh house, might too 
easily, the reader feels, find herself in 
such a predicament as that of Shona 
Cameron. For when the old lady dies 
unexpectedly, immediately after remak- 
ing her will and leaving a substantial 
sum to her young companion, somebody 


Indeed armchair sleuths, asking | 
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is sure 'to insinuate that the young | 
woman herself has brought undue 


influence to bear. The story, which 
Mr Kemp has chosen to tell in the form 
of letters from Shona to her folks at 
home, shows how she manages to dis- 
entangle herself from this threatening 
mesh of circumstance. Shona herself, 


her employer, and the other characters 
who come and go at the grim old house | 
are all carefully and persuasively drawn, 
though the introduction of a romantic 
element towards the end is perhaps a 
little perfunctory. 
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“Destined to join the front rank of Scottish 
writers.”°—Aberdeen Press & Journal 


JAMES WOOD 





Northern Mission (Caithness) 10/6 
Great River (Speyside) 10/6 
The Seine Fishers (W. Highlands) 12/6 


and now 


The Rain 
Islands 


This exciting novel is set in the remote 
Faeroes between Iceland and the Shetlands 
where men still hunt the whale as they did 
a thousand years ago. Jock Scott, an ex- 
army Officer with a love of boats and fishing 
rods, uncovers an ingenious and sinister 
plot by Communist agents whose aim is to 
wreck the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion. 


James Wood has the rare ability of creating 
convincing men and women who are set 
firmly in their surroundings. No one who 
has read his account of the kindly folk who 
live in the Faeroes, the killing of the whales 
and the great storms that lash the islands, 
is ever likely to forget this book. 


Cr. 8vo. 12/6 net. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 


3 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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| Selkirkshire 


Another beautifully illustrated 


volume from the Royal Commission 


on the Ancient Monuments of Scot- 


land, designed to interest the general 
reader as well as the specialist. It 
includes some account of the cultural 
and historical background to the 
monuments and much information, 
not readily obtainable elsewhere, 
about the Forest of Ettrick, the local 
monastic properties, and the old 
county families. 41 plates; numerous 
plans. 67s. 6d. (post 1s. 6d.) 


Printed Books 


A Short Introduction to fine Typography 
by T. MACROBERT 


Selected from books in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum Library, the 
forty-six plates in this album illustrate 
examples of fine typography in West- 
ern Europe from the 15th to 20th 
century. It is designed to encourage 
an appreciation of printing as one of 
the applied arts. 10s. (post 10d.) 


Defence of the 
United Kingdom 


by BASIL COLLIER 


The official story of the Home Front, 
described from the British and 
German viewpoints with the aid of 
more than sixty maps and photo- 
graphs, and including special chapters 
on the long-range guided missiles V-1 
and V-2. 


‘It bristles with facts and diagrams 
. . . and is a treasure house of facts 
for the student. Glasgow Herald 

50s. (post 2s.) 


13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 
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Michael Mason. The Golden Evening. 
208 pp. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
16s. 


The author has every right to his 
choice of title, and if he tells us he has 
come to an ‘acceptance of old age,’ 
who are we to raise an eyebrow? But 
the title-page must not mislead anyone 
into expecting the gentle maunderings 
of an octogenarian. Mr Mason has 
reached, in fact, the ripe age of fifty- 
seven, and strong exhilarating breezes 
blow through his golden evening. 
These pages tell of a strenuous life in 
which physical danger has never been 
shunned, and which has taken the 
author well beyond ordinary limits of 
travel, to the fringes of the world. That 
his age now puts a check on such 
adventurous living may explain Mr 
Mason’s feeling of what seems a some- 
what premature eventide; but if his 
physical prowess is lessened there would 
appear to be no diminution of his in- 
tellectual vigour, his force of language 
or the strength of his prejudices. 

His book is sub-titled ‘ Reflections of 
a Country Squire,’ and many of his 
interests are the traditional ones of the 
squirearchy. He would have been at 
his ease with ‘Cedric Oldacre,’ or even 
with Squire Allworthy a century earlier; 
but still more so, perhaps, with Gilbert 
White at Selborne, for his love and 
knowledge of birds are constantly 
apparent. Both in the bird sanctuary 
on his Oxfordshire estate and on the 
moors he owns in the Scottish High- 
lands, he has studied them lovingly, and 
what he has learnt about them will 
make ‘ The Golden Evening ’ attractive 
to all ornithologists. In this record of 
a year he takes us to and fro between 
his two domains, but with excursions 
much farther afield: to the Sudan and 
California, the Arctic icefields, wartime 
naval operations in the Mediterranean. 
We travel farther and faster than the 
strongest of his migrant birds, yet 
always return from the ends of the 
earth to the lake at Eynsham or the 
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deer-forests of Argyll. Mr Mason 
glories in his prejudices and in his gift 
of picturesque invective ; those of like 
mind will delight in him and others may 
be infuriated, but few will find any dul 
pages in his book. 


David Howarth. The Sledge Patrol,| 
255 pp. (Collins.) 1§s. 


No other book about the war is like 
this one. And, strange as it must seem, 
Mr Howarth describes a campaign 
which has found no other historian. It 
was fought out across the snow and) 
ice of north-east Greenland, where a_ 
‘Greenland army’ of fifteen Arctic 
trappers measured themselves against a 
German invasion force numbering nine- 
teen. The tiny Sledge Patrol, of Danes 
and Eskimos, was formed to keep watch 
on hundreds of miles of almost inacces- | 
sible coastline in case of a German 
landing after the fall of Denmark. No 
wonder that when at last a party of the 
enemy did slip in to establish a weather- 
report station their presence was not 
discovered for some time, and then by 
accident. Yet even if the forces 
engaged had been many times greater 
than they were, the vast frozen land- 
scape would still have made the human | 
conflict seem petty and irrelevant. 

Fighting between men is so contrary | 
to the whole spirit of the Arctic, where | 
nature is the only enemy, and men of 
whatever race have always stood to- 
gether. Slowly and reluctantly the 
Danish trappers adapted themselves to | 
this necessity, though to the Eskimos | 
the idea of human beings fighting one | 
another always remained incomprehen- 
sible. When one trapper is killed by the 
Germans Mr Howarth drives home the 
significance of the event in a sentence: | 
he was ‘ the first man in all the recorded | 
history of the north-east Greenland 
coast who had died there at the hand | 
of a fellow man.’ The rabid Nazis | 
among the enemy were unmoved by the | 
influences of the Arctic; not so theif 
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High Arctic 
The Story of the 
British North Greenland Expedition 


Mike Banks 


“The story of two years in Greenland 
as a member of the large British North 
Greenland Expedition of 1952-54... 
he presents a coherent story concisely 
and with the slang and humour of a 
Marine officer.” —Observer. 25s. 


Till I End My 
Song 


Robert Gibbings 


“His prose has an easy rhythm . . . and 
his Irish wit is never at a loss... 
The artist and writer in him are almost 
equalled by the natural historian. The 
story of a year spent on the banks of the 
Thames, an autobiographical calendar 
of the seasons.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 25s. 
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Joseph Conrad 


Conrad’s greatest novel is here issued 
in Everyman’s Library on the occasion 
of the centenary of his birth, New 
Introduction by Richard Curle. 8s. 6d. 


Journal of 
a Tour to the 
Hebrides 


James Boswell 


The indispensable supplement to 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. Revised 
text edited, with Introduction,’ by 
Lawrence ee 

8s. 6d. 





* Send for list of 700 great books 
in Everyman's Library to DENTS, 
10 Bedford St., London, WC 2 
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Georgina Hogarth 


and the 


Dickens Circle 
ARTHUR A. ADRIAN 


A biography which uses unpublished 
correspondence, diaries, legal records and 
family reminiscences to tell the story of 
Georgina Hogarth’s seventy-five-year 
devotion to her brother-in-law Charles 
Dickens. Illustrated 30s. net 
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Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 
Second Edition 154 Illustrations 45s. net 
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Dictionary of the 


Christian Church 


Edited by F. L. CROSS 


,Constant reference to it would give a 
solid foundation to all the many debates 
that go on with all participants having both 
feet in the air.” The Times leading article 
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commander, whose remorse over the 
introduction of strife into this remote 
austere world is feelingly explored. 
Mr Howarth tells effectively his story 
of bravery and privation in a setting 
where the futility and barbarity of war 
are made so glaringly plain. 


Richard Carrington. East from Tunis. 
232 pp. (Chatto & Windus.) 21s. 


Travellers who write books might be 
roughly divided into two groups, the 
explorers and the guides. The first tell 
us of places we are unlikely ever to see 
for ourselves, and the more difficult of 
access the better, usually, for the book. 
The others frequent regions which lie 
open to all with enough time and money, 
and their books, tucked into the luggage, 
are a guarantee against missing much 
that is worth notice by the way. Mr 
Carrington, belonging to this second 
group, is a courteous and unobtrusive 
guide to travellers between Tunis and 
Alexandria. 

Journeying rough has no charms for 
him, and when friends or officials offer 
lifts in comfortable cars, he accepts 
gladly. He has a taste for antiquities 
and museums, and never allows us to 
forget for long that we are within the 
confines of the ancient Roman world. 
He leads us to the museum of the 
White Fathers at Carthage, to watch 
them digging into the graves of anti- 
quity; to Leptis Magna; to the Roman 
theatre at Sabratha and the amphi- 
theatre at El Djem, where he found 
history apparently ‘ working in reverse,’ 
since the great building seemed essen- 
tially a modern conception and the 
Arabs’ mud huts around it a relic of 
the past. But he is not indifferent to 
the emergent Tunisia and Libya of 
today. Tripoli he found now the clean- 
est and most attractive town on the 
North African coast. In the desert he 
witnessed a film show for the Arabs. 
Visits to the modern agricultural re- 
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search centres persuaded him, never- | 
theless, that the reconquest of the 
Sahara will not be speedy or simple. 
His book contains much to interest those 
who have fought or travelled in the 





region, or who are planning a holiday 
tour on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean. 


With the Guards to 
Mexico! And Other Excursions. 
209 pp. (Hart-Davis.) 16s. 


The miscellaneous pieces Mr Peter 
Fleming has collected here are gathered 
(he says) from what he has written over 
a period of twenty years. Those with 
a taste for chronology could wish he 
had appended their dates, but perhaps 
such exactitude seemed unfitting for 
these mostly light-hearted excursions. 
It does not much matter anyway, for 
internal evidence is often there for the 
seeking. The longest of these reprinted 
pieces, ‘ The Flying Visit,’ belongs to 
the early months of 1940, with 
Chamberlain still in office and the 
blitz yet to come. Some will recall 
how the gloom of those days lifted for 
a moment as they gleefully absorbed 
that fanciful tale of Hitler’s forced 
descent in the Chilterns from a wrecked 
aeroplane, and the Fiihrer’s subsequent 
misadventures. Today the story looks 
less extravagantly fanciful than it 
seemed then; we remember Rudolf 
Hess in his Messerschmitt and how 
curiously history echoed, with varia- 
tions, Mr Fleming’s imaginative sally. 
He is justified in labelling it, as he now 
does, ‘ A Bash at Prophecy.’ 

Among the other papers, some touch 
on the lighter side of warfare, others 
describe some unorthodox journeys in 
trains; one, on ‘ Who’s Who,’ is a 
nice specimen of ‘The Times’ light 
leader manner at its liveliest. Portrait- 


Peter Fleming. 


sketches of Wavell and General Carton 
de Wiart reveal the author in a graver 
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HENRY TEGNER 


The Tale of a 
Deer Forest 


‘Misses nothing of the wild life, even 
the experienced naturalist must learn 
a great deal from the observations of 
this keen, practised stalker. A book 
which will undoubtedly grace the 
library shelves of all who are inter- 
ested in deer, deer forests and sport 
in general.’—SHOOTING TIMES 


‘Full of observation of the highland 
scene and the wild life that abounds 
there.-—COUNTRY LIFE 


Illustrated by Frank Wallace 18s. 
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November is the Centenary of the 
death of the Hero of Lucknow. 


Way to Glory 


The Life of Havelock of 
Lucknow 


J. C. POLLOCK 


This biography is the first to 
use hitherto inaccessible private 
papers and has much new 
material on this extraordinary 
man. Illustrated 25s net 


The Camel’s Back 


Service in the Rural Sudan 
REGINALD DAVIES, C.M.G. 


Not a book about the public 
affairs of the Sudan, but about 
the Sudanese. Mr Davies’s 
entertaining book preserves the 
flavour of a closed epoch and 
is full of good stories. 


With Illustrations 21s net 
# 


Return to the Islands 
ARTHUR GRIMBLE 


The continuation of A Pattern 

of Islands “is of the same 

delicious vintage.” — Times. 

“A tale of encounters, adven- 

tures and friendships. There 

are some wonderful stories.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

DAILY MAIL BOOK OF THE MONTH 
Illustrated 18s net 


Crusader Castles 


ROBIN FEDDEN 
and JOHN THOMSON 


This new edition contains much 
original material and is ex- 
tended to include the Armenian 
castles. A picture emerges of 
a fascinating period and the 
magnificent adventure of the 
Crusades. Line and half-tone 
Illustrations 18s net 
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vein. Those who think of him chiefly 
as traveller and explorer will be re- 
minded that he is, too, a gifted journalist 
and an accomplished stylist. 


Major Jack Poole. Undiscovered Ends. 
212 pp. (Cassell.) 18s. 


This autobiography spans the period 
between the two world wars, and 
includes them both ; for the writer was 
of an age to share the fighting in both 
struggles. He evidently belongs ‘to that 
not uncommon type which finds its 
real opportunity in the Services and 
which, out of them, is restless and 
unsure of a vocation. One could wish 
he had stuck to his soldiering all 
through the book, for his civilian 
ventures—they include a brief appear- 
ance as a City man of business, an 
administrative job in the southern 
Sudan, and shopkeeping in Rhodesia— 
are the least satisfying parts of it. And 
when he indulges in small anecdotes of 
racing, ragging and drinking in the 
*twenties he can be wearisome indeed. 
The best of the book is in its stories of 
wartime exploits. The Major’s capacity 
to escape seems to have been on a par 
with his ill-luck in getting captured, 
and his personal escape stories from 
both the wars are good examples of 
their kind. In the first, his get-away 
was ultimately successful and at home 
he appears to have found himself almost 
a popular hero; on a visit to his old 
school he was ‘ veritably lionized.’ 
Another dash for liberty, in 1940, 
ended less fortunately and he spent 
most of Hitler’s war in German prison 
camps. Among the best of his mem- 
ories are those of the Murmansk 
campaign, when he commanded a force 
on the Dvina. Perhaps it is because 
the author is essentially a man of action 
that this record of a life’s very varied 
experiences leaves an impression of 
scrappiness and superficiality. What 
we look for, in vain, is evidence that 
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they have resulted in any kind of 
philosophy. 


The Great Horse Omnibus. Edited by 
Thurston Macauley. 351 pp. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 25s. 


Ranging through the native and 
foreign literatures for this anthology, 
Mr Thurston Macauley finds that men 
have been writing about horses from 
Homer’s day to our own. Men, and 
sometimes women, too, for of his 
sixty-five authors six are women: 
Anna Sewell, with Black Beauty, could 
not be excluded, and Mary O’Hara’s 
description of a filly being halter-broken 
rightly wins her a place; Mrs Piozzi 
is there, too, though more attentive to 
Dr Johnson than his mount, and Enid 
Bagnold, on the Grand National, is 
describing the course, not the runners. 

With all the ages to rove through, 
the anthologist has had to keep a tight 
rein on his enthusiasm, restraining 
himself generally to shortish extracts. 
But sometimes he allows himself a 
gallop, and gives us the whole of 
Sherlock Holmes’s search for the 
missing racehorse Silver Blaze, as well 
as Donn Byrne’s complete tale of the 
gipsy horse. Sir Winston Churchill 
recalls a desert cavalry charge, Ernest 
Hemingway reflects on the hapless 
little horses of the bullring, Mr F. H. 
Grisewood remembers an encounter 
with a wonderfully understanding old 
drayhorse. Washington Irving with 
his headless horseman, Borrow astride 
his Irish cob, Mr Winkle’s equestrian 
misfortunes: these and many others 
are here, with poets in company, from 
Shakespeare to Cowper and Longfellow. 
Much of it will be familiar, of course, 
but a good anthology is never the 
worse for that, and most browsers in 
Mr Macauley’s book will probably 
find also a good deal that is new as they 
wander from the race-course to the 


road, and from the stable to the hunting- 
field. 
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George W. Bishop. My Betters. 282 pp. 
(Heinemann.) 2§s. 


These are the memoirs of a journalist 
who knows the theatrical profession as 
intimately as he knows his own. Stories 
of famous actors and actresses are 
always good ‘copy,’ and Mr Bishop 
starts with the immense advantage of 
having, apparently, an inexhaustible 
stock of them. As a theatre critic and 
a Fleet Street literary editor, he was on 
terms of friendship with many cele- 
brated authors and actors, and now, 
casting into his sea of memories, he 
makes a satisfying haul. Though it 
begins autobiographically, this is essen- 
tially a journalist’s book, presenting 
other people’s achievements and opin- 
ions rather than its author’s own. 

It is the names associated with the 
theatre, from the ’twenties down to the 
present, on which Mr Bishop’s recol- 
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lection chiefly dwells. Here is Lilian 
Baylis complaining to Sybil Thorndyke, 
whose arrival at the Old Vic had been 
delayed by a Zeppelin raid in the first 
war, ‘ What’s a raid when my curtain’s 
up?’ Or Charlie Chaplin, setting out 
to visit Shaw and finding himself too 
shy to ring the bell. Or Shaw himself, 
on being introduced by George Bishop 
to Mr J. B. Priestley after the success of 
*The Good Companions,’ protesting 
he had not read a novel since Dickens. 
Or George Robey, that avid collector 
of everything, struggling homewards 
under a load of miscellaneous armour 
picked up at a sale. The book, how- 
ever, is more than a random assortment 
of anecdotes; it reflects a good deal 
of the stage history of the past 
thirty years, and the author’s large 
experience leads him to a final chapter 
full of confidence for the future of the 
living theatre. 
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AGGRA: The illustration is a tribute to the 
dashing watermanship of the cheerful Fanti 
paddlers who man the surfboats—a well-known 
feature of the waterfront of Accra. They play 
a vital part in the commerce of Accra, for the 


port has ne deep-water harbour, though it —— 
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handles about one-third of the imports of Ghana. 
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